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“So you think we drink only 
for the effect on us?” The 
cellar member settled himself 
deeper in his chair as he spoke, 
and made it obvious that he was 
still in no mood to move. 

“No, no,’ I retorted. I 
could not permit myself to be 
committed to so sweeping a 
statement. ‘ What I said, in 
effect, was that if it be true that 
we drink only for the effect on 
us, then we would do well to 
study more carefully the wines 
we take.” 

It was the cellar member’s 
fault that our discussion lasted 
80 long. When, next day, I 
blamed him for keeping me 
much too late, yarning, he could 
do no better than accuse me 
of talking too much; an allega- 
tion that put him doubly in the 
wrong for taking advantage of 


my supposed weakness: more- 
over, he had been station duty 
officer, with time to kill; in 
itself circumstantial evidence 
conclusive enough to convict 
him of responsibility for our 
prolonged session. 

It began when I called on him 
only to replenish my modest 
home stocks, and I would have 
been content to select my re- 
quirements from the array of 
multi-coloured sherry labels on 
his shelves, had he not sug- 
gested that I should sample 
and give an opinion on a special 
brand of which he had just 
received a trial case. He 
produced the bottle with some 
pride. It certainly had the 
grime of years on it, and to 
this evidence of age it added a 
waxed cork and some signs of 
crustiness when held up to the 
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light. He must have noted a 
look of doubt on my face, 
however, and he questioned it 
at once; but I was only able 
to tell him that my own, or 
any other opinion on the sherry 
in the bottle would prove of 
little guidance to the drinkers 
of the others in the case. 

The cellar member is one of 
those tiresome men who must 
always have reasons for every- 
thing; and now he demanded 
that I should explain myself 
and tell him why I thought the 
contents of one bottle should 
not be the same as the others. 

As I say, it was his insistence 
that started us yarning; and 
it was to a memory of Madrid 
that I looked for an answer to 
his importunity: to a leisurely 
satisfying city, in the days when 
the benevolent dictatorship of 
de Rivera did not attempt to 
interfere with a measure of 
personal liberty greater—for a 
man, at any rate—than I had 
found in any country I knew. 
I described to him how I had 
found myself seated over my 
coffee at a café table on the 
pavement in the San Gerénimo, 
idly watching the passing 
throngs enjoying the Madrid 
night. It was of no moment 
that Miguel Ferrara, who was 
to have met me there three- 
quarters of an hour earlier, had 
not yet arrived; I knew it 
might be as long again before 
he kept our appointment. 
Miguel Ferrara was doyen of 
the corps of Spanish agricultural 
engineers and personal adviser 
to the King: he was a law 
unto himself, and even if my 
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business with him had not 
been technical and important, I 
would have waited gladly ; for 
to meet him at any time was 
an intellectual privilege. For 
the moment, enough that the 
evening breeze from _ the 
Guadarrama cooled the newly 
washed streets, that the coffee 
was excellent, and the passers- 
by interesting. 

At last I saw his stocky 
figure come into the lights and 
raised my hand to guide him 
to my table. He took his seat 
beside me, swallowed his inevit- 
able dose of bicarbonate of 
soda, which he poured into a 
spoon from a little bottle he 
carried in his waistcoat pocket, 
and sipped the glass of milk I 
had ordered for him, before he 
spoke; peering at me through 
thick lenses as if to be certain 
of my identity. 

‘Were you not so much one 
of us, amigo, I would apologise 
for my delay. Fortunately, 
however, you have not your 
countrymen’s usual exagger- 
ated sense of punctuality; 
and I am saved an insincerity 
thereby.” 

“We are in Madrid, Don 
Miguel,”’ I answered. I could 
permit myself the gentle retort 
I knew would only stimulate 
his conversation ; for in spite 
of disparity in age and nation- 
ality we were more than good 
friends, and it was not our 
agreement on soil treatments 
and other problems only that 
had led him before now to do 
me the signal Spanish honour 
of inviting me to his home to 
meet his family. 
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“Heretic! You are back- 
sliding.” He spoke with simu- 
lated severity. ‘‘How long 
must I keep you in Madrid 
before you admit that time, 
like money, is no more than a 
good servant. The Spaniard 
is logical. He appreciates the 
good things of life, and when he 
has earned them he applies his 
time to their enjoyment. But 
you northerners are never 
satisfied. You do not know 
when to stop. Whatever money 
you have, you must have more. 
Pah! What does it give you? 
Power? Safety? Certainly 
not leisure. You reckon time 
in terms of money, whereas 
we count money in terms of 
time. You misuse both as you 
misuse wine.” 

He paused and peered at me 
to judge the effect of his 
challenge, but I was in no mind 
to interrupt his train of 
thought; rather did I hope 
to encourage him to further 
comparison. 

“But the Englishman has 
reputedly a good taste in wine,”’ 
I ventured. He snapped up my 
bait. 

“That reputation is self- 
awarded, my friend,’ he said, 
warming up to the subject. 
“As a nation you have no 
taste; you have only conven- 
tion. For you, a wine is never 
hice or nasty; it is only good 
or bad according to a strict 
formula that you consult before 
you venture an opinion. Your 
convention dictates that cham- 
pagne shall be dry and that 
Peninsular wines shall be full- 
bodied; in spite of nature’s 
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intentions. You have even 
standardised the times of day 
and the occasions on which 
every particular wine shall be 
drunk. No, no, amigo; your 
nation has many qualities, but 
a taste in wine is not one of 
them. We use our money to 
defeat time, and we order a 
wine because we like it, and 
for no other reason. You amass 
the one and drink the other 
only for the effect they have 
on you.” 

Miguel Ferrara was at his 
cantankerous best that night, 
and we sat talking long and 
very late after our dinner. [ 
saw him only once again after 
that day, and then but to 
bid him hurried farewell; for 
trouble came very suddenly in 
Spain. 

I fell into a brown study, as 
I always do when [I think of 
Miguel Ferrara, and the cellar 
member recalled me to the 
present with a grumble. That 
we drank only for the effect it 
had on us was not an answer 
to his question, he maintained ; 
and in order to pacify him I 
set out in search of another 
memory. 

If you walk from the café in 
the San Gerénimo and turn 
down the hill, you will reach 
the Savoy; and there, in those 
days at all events, you would 
have found Pedro. Suave, 
dignified, and very knowledge- 
able about the goods he dis- 
pensed, his deportment and 
manner were those of a trusted 
butler. On the occasion I had 
in mind, I arrived as a party of 
half a dozen young professional 
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men finished a final round of 
their usual whisky before leav- 
ing myself and Pedro alone in 
the bar. I had long wanted 
to question that whisky, and 
here was my opportunity. 

“Tell me, Pedro,’ I said, 
when he had taken my order, 
“why is it that the madrileio 
always drinks whisky instead 
of sherry before his dinner? ”’ 

Pedro stopped in the act of 
serving me and looked back 
over his shoulder with raised 
eyebrows. 

“Ts there any need to ask 
that, sefior? ”’ 

“Tt is something I have 
noticed,’”? I answered. ‘ Your 
Government is trying to revive 
sherry-drinking in my country 
as an alternative to the cocktail, 
yet here your countrymen take 
whisky in the early evening.” 

Pedro put my glass before me 
as he answered. 

“My custom does not 
warrant keeping a stock of 
sherry in cask, and I thought 
you would have known we 
do not trust sherry from a 
bottle.” 

“Why not?’ I asked. This 
was new information that inter- 
ested me. 

“Sherry that has been 
bottled for any length of time 
is an incalculable wine.” He 
said it with a little shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘‘ From the wood 
it is trustworthy ; but put the 
same wine into a bottle and it 
is impossible to know what it 
will do to you when it is poured 
out.” 

‘You amaze me.” But as 
I said it I realised that his 
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words 
doubts. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, sefior, you 
may take it that is why whisky 
is drunk in preference. Whisky 
is a firm foundation, but sherry 
is always an unknown quan- 
tity.” 

Again the cellar member 
recalled me to the present. 

‘*T see,” he said. “ We drink 
for the effect on us, and we 
cannot always calculate what 
that effect will be.”’ He eyed 
me for a moment. ‘ You're 
always so obtuse that it’s impos- 
sible to pin you down to an 
issue. What on earth would we 
do without sherry, anyway? 
and if you feel like that about 
it, why do you come in here 
asking for it? ”’ 

He reached for the bottle 
that had started my reminis- 
cences and which his minion 
had uncorked, poured a little 
of the wine into a glass and 
handed it to me. I held it 
to the light and then drank 
it. The sherry seemed as full- 
bodied as an oloroso and gave 
the immediate impression of 
smoothness; but the fullness 
died at once and left the palate 
empty. Then, as if the wine 
had suddenly remembered its 
title on the label and was trying 
to justify its description as fino, 
a lingering unpleasant bitter- 
ness —the very mockery of 
dryness—crept forward through 
my mouth from the back of 
my tongue. We put down our 
glasses together and my com- 
panion gave me a cigarette and 
lit it for me. 

“ That’s what comes of trying 


might answer many 
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to put the best of two worlds 
into one bottle,’’ he said, push- 
ing the glasses to the edge of the 
table. ‘* Now I could offer you 
a nice brown sherry to take 
away the taste,’’ he went on, 
“but you would only tell me 
there is no such thing as a 
brown sherry or that it had 
had liaison with a malaga. Like 
everyone else, you're preju- 
diced. Frankly, sherry is the 
death of this cellar business. 
One can never please anybody. 
For my sins I’ve been landed 
with committee jobs for the 
last twenty years, and I’ve 
never yet managed to satisfy 
any mess. Spain seems to pro- 
duce so many different wines 
that I can’t wonder no one 
understands them.’ 

I answered that I had once 
met a man in a train who had 
come near to that understand- 
ing, and the cellar member 
immediately ordered the threat- 
ened brown sherry. Taking 
this to indicate that he was 
prepared to listen to me, I 
drifted off to Spain once more. 


I had not long been in the 
country, and I was on my first 
visit to Seville, when my 
exploration of that city of 
absorbing interest was inter- 
rupted by an urgent recall to 
London that brooked no delay. 
On inquiry, I learnt that the 
daily airmail service to Madrid 
was fully booked for a week 
ahead, and to make things 
worse, when I arrived at the 
railway station next morning, 
I found there was no seat left 
on the northbound limited 
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express. The stationmaster, 
however, was most helpful. 
There were third-class coaches 
in the train, he told me, and 
he suggested that I should book 
to Madrid in this accommo- 
dation, which was unlimited, 
and then arrange with the guard 
to secure me the first seat 
vacated at an intermediate 
station. He felt sure that 
passengers would alight at 
Cordoba, two hours’ journey 
up the line. 

The need to hurry gave me 
no option but to act on this 
advice, and, having interviewed 
the guard on the waiting train, 
I set out to see if I could find 
a reasonably clean third-class 
carriage. I was very lucky to 
come across one that had 
obviously just been put into 
Service; it was as clean as a 
new pin and still smelt of fresh 
paint and varnish. What was 
more, I found a compartment 
occupied by four passengers 
only; though there seemed 
little hope that this advantage 
would last long. Fortune 
smiled again, however, and 
hardly had I lifted my bag 
on to the rack and offered the 
conventional greetings to the 
other passengers, when the civil 
guards, two of whom were 
allotted to every train in Spain, 
appeared in the corridor out- 
side our compartment. After 
quick inspection and nodded 
satisfaction they entered and 
sat down, one on either side of 
the door. Then a gaitered leg 
was placed across the entrance, 
and our party was complete. 

There was immediate relaxa- 
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tion as my travelling com- 
panions and I realised that our 
journey would now be one of 
uncrowded comparative com- 
fort. At once they proceeded 
to spread themselves on the 
wooden seats and rearrange 
their belongings, and conversa- 
tion began. I took stock of 
them. Opposite to me, in the 
corner seat, sat a small, thick- 
set, white-haired countryman, 
clad in dark-grey homespun of 
conventional cut; and beside 
him were two young women in 
traditional Aragonese costume. 
On my right, by the window, 
sat a man of young middle age. 

The conversation grew. 
Some discussion between the 
two men about the most 
desirable position of the 
window and the safe stowing 
of luggage on the rack led to 


an inquiring glance in my 
direction for confirmation of 


some point; and this was 
followed by gratified astonish- 
ment that I, with due respect, 
80 Obviously a foreigner, should 
speak their language so easily. 
By the time the train started 
on its ten-hour run, I had 
discovered that I had bought 
shirts from my neighbour, a 
haberdasher in Rosario de Santa 
Fé in Argentina, and that he 
was on holiday to visit the 
Seville Exhibition; and the 
two girls were deep in the 
fashion pages of the English 
periodicals I had with me. 
Even the civil guardsmen, 
always ruthlessly efficient and 
aloof, had accepted my cigar- 
ettes. 

But my interest was caught 
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by the face of the man opposite 
me. It was hauntingly familiar, 
yet for the life of me I could 
not recapture the background 
against which it belonged. A 
dozen times during the journey, 
like a half-remembered name 
that comes to the tip of the 
tongue only to evade articula- 
tion, I thought I had him 
pinned into his right frame; 
only to have the waking recol- 
lection wiped from my mind 
once more. 

The train in which we were 
travelling started its journey 
as a local. Running at leisurely 
gait, it called at every station 
and junction along the valley, 
giving an occasional glimpse of 
the broad Guadalquivir flowing 
quietly between its muddy 
banks, with low hills in the 
distance; till it climbed the 
red olive-grown slopes of the 
Sierra Morena to reach the 
tableland of La Mancha. Once 
there, with a halt at Manzan- 
ares, the train would pick up 
its skirts and turn itself into 
an express; stopping only at 
Aranjuez, where the railway 
crosses the Tagus, a few kilo- 
metres south of its Madrid 
terminus. 

It was a courteous inquiry 
about my business in Spain by 
the man opposite that started 
the discussion. That the con- 
versation should turn to vine 
yards and wine was only logical 
and natural when he _ intro- 
duced himself as Pablo Mendez, 
a viniculturist of some sub- 
stance in the Rioja region 
in the north of the country. 
He and his two nieces had 
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been visiting relatives in Seville 
and were now returning home. 
When he heard that agricultural 
research was my present occupa- 
tion, and that I had worked in 
the vine-growing provinces of 
Chile and Argentina, his face 
broke into a smile and he 
rubbed his hands together in 
pleasure. Soon we were deep 
in technicalities, he supplying 
the detailed practical experience 
and I the wider generalities. 

He told me he had served 
his apprenticeship, as a young 
man, in the very regions 
through which our train was 
passing, and he drew my atten- 
tion to every landmark and 
variation of soil and formation 
through the windows of the 
slowly moving train. As we 
talked, his interest in the 


countryside grew ever quicker, 


and suddenly he leant right 
across the carriage and gripped 
my arm. 

“Look, sefior, look!” His 
voice quivered with eagerness 
as he pointed to the passing 
landscape. ‘Do you see that 
low hill in the distance? It 
was on the slopes of that very 
hill that I started as a boy to 
work for old Martin Olalla. 
What a man! His vines were 
a8 his children and he used to 
declare every one of them had 
its own personality that he 
alone understood.” He sighed a 
little as he went on: “ We paid 
little heed to pclitics in those 
days. We were too busy. And 
there were no wars, no express 
trains, and no _ phylloxera. 
Phylloxera hit us badly, you 
know, and all these vineyards 
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have had to be replanted.” He 
paused and his hand rose to 
smooth his moustache. Then, 
as if some memory he sought 
had come to him, he brightened. 
“Old Martin died many years 
ago,” he continued, “and his 
sister’s son, Manuel Robledo, 
undertook the work. Ah! I 
would have liked you to taste 
the wine from that estate, sefior ; 
but, although I am certain it 
would be obtainable at the inn 
at Almédovar del Rio, the dura- 
tion of our halt at the station 
there would not permit us a 
visit.” 

He looked out of the window 
again, and as a new bend in the 
river came into view, he nodded 
vigorously. 

“Yes,” he continued, “ we 
shall be at Almédovar in a few 
minutes.” Again he paused, in 
doubt. ‘It’s a pity about that 
wine; I al°o should have liked 
to drink it again.” Then an 
idea struck him. ** Look, 
sefior! If I remember rightly, 
though it must be nearly forty 
years ago, an aunt of the wife 
of old Martin’s nephew owned 
the kiosk on the platform at 
this station. I hardly think 
the lady still lives, but she had 
a daughter named Maria who 
would certainly have taken over 
the business. She may even 
now be there. It is worth 
trying. As likely as not she 
will have obtained her wine 
from that district, and who 
knows but that it may still 
come from the estate of her 
relatives. When the train stops, 
do me the favour of keeping my 
seat and I will find out.” 
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Little need to keep his seat 
when the civil guard kept the 
door. As the train slowed, the 
old man went into the corridor 
to gain every available minute 
for his quest, and as soon as we 
drew up he disappeared along 
the platform. The train was 
already moving again when 
Pablo Mendez re-entered the 
compartment, with a _ bottle 
under his arm. He was glowing 
with self-satisfaction. 

“There!” he exclaimed as 
he seated himself. ‘We are 
fortunate. It was as I thought. 
Although it is no longer Maria, 
but her first cousin Juanita 
Bustamente, who is in charge 
of the kiosk, the wine is from 
the vineyard I spoke of. 


Juanita told me that Maria has 
married back into old Martin’s 
family and that the husband, 


Antonio Gonzalez, whose father 
I knew well, is now part owner 
of the property.” 

He drew the cork from the 
bottle, which had been filled 
for him from the barrel, and 
held the wine up to the light. 

“The colour is there. Were 
we alone, sefior, and merely 
thirsty,’”’ he said, “I would 
have no hesitation in offering 
you the bottle. You will have 
become accustomed in Argen- 
tina to our manner of drinking 
when cups are not available. 
But we are many, and to 
discuss a wine we must all 
drink together. Mariula ! ”’ 
He turned to one of his nieces. 
‘*¢ You have cups in your basket. 
Please give them to us.” 

My relief at not having to 
conform to the native custom 
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of pouring the wine into my 
mouth without touching the 
bottle with my lips translated 
itself into immediate action; 
and I hastened to extract the 
tooth-mug I carried in my bag. 
The guardsmen, being on duty, 
refused the invitation to drink, 
and conventionally wished us 
profit from our refreshment; 
but the haberdasher and the 
girls were not backward, and 
we settled ourselves again to 
listen to the old man’s ex- 
periences. 

Pablo Mendez took a mouth- 
ful of the wine and rolled it 
round his tongue. 

“Just as it used to be, 
esteemed friend: light in 
colour, body, and taste. It isa 
good year.” He drank again 
and then went on: ‘ These are 
not other than ordinary wines, 
you must know, and they have 
not the keeping properties of 
my rioja; but they have their 
attractive qualities and they 
suit their purpose and _ the 
climate.”’ 

The cool wine was welcome; 
for my morning had _ been 
hurried and the Andalusian 
spring weather was warm. 
When we had drunk, the old 
man refilled our cups and then 
laid the empty bottle on the 
luggage rack before he spoke 
again. 

“On those hills, my friend,” 
he said, as he pointed to a low 
escarpment which had come 
into view to the north, ‘“ we 
used to hunt. Even now the 
boar are there, and wolves come 
down from the Sierra Morena 
in winter. For two years I 
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worked on the estate at Horna- 
chuelos and many times was I 
employed as beater in the time 
ef the present owner’s grand- 
father. There is a kiosk on the 
platform there also; it was 
kept by the wife of the fore- 
man, José Bernales; under 
whose direction I laboured. It 
is immaterial, however; I do 
not think the train will halt— 
unless called upon to do so by 
the estate. One-never knows.” 
The possibility seemed to cheer 
him considerably. ** These 
kiosks serve chiefly the mail 
trains, which tarry long and 
often, and also local needs where 
the stations and villages lie far 
apart; as in this case. I 
wonder who manages the kiosk 
now.” He looked wistfully out 
of the window again. “It 


would have been very gratify- 


ing to know.” 

He was still recalling his 
youth when the train shuddered 
to the rough application of 
powerful brakes; and after 
travelling at walking speed for 
some distance, it brought up 
with a sudden jerk. Without 
a word and with an alacrity 
amazing for his years, Pablo 
Mendez sprang from his seat 
and left two startled civil 
guardsmen staring after him 
as he jumped from the train 
and ran along the platform. 
The haberdasher and I looked 
at each other. 

“This is impossible,” he said. 
“Tf this is to continue, under 
no circumstances can we permit 
him to supply all the wine.” 

“The thought had struck 
me,” I answered. “I suggest 
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that at the next stop you 
restrain him while I  pur- 
chase a bottle of whatever he 
recommends.” 

“Tt would be my turn,” he 
protested. I think we both 
realised that buying a bottle 
of wine would be easier than 
restraining Pablo Mendez. We 
had unconsciously dropped into 
the more direct and decisive 
colonial Spanish, and I was able 
to gain my point. 

“You can buy the bottle 
after the next,’’ I told him. 
“Our plan must co-ordinate 
itself, else it will not succeed.” 

This time I thought we had 
lost the old man. We heard 
the long-drawn warning, “ All 
passengers aboard,’ given 
twice; but still there was no 
sign of him. His nieces began 
to twitter and even the civil 
guardsmen looked anxious. I 
went along the corridor just in 
time to pull him up the carriage 
steps as the train was already 
moving. Before we reached the 
compartment I remonstrated 
with him for leaving his return 
so late. This I regarded to be 
good policy and likely to save 
argument when the next stop 
was reached. 

“ Ah! sefior.” He answered 
my admonition with a cheerful 
smile. ‘Cannot you under- 
stand the joy it gives to see and 
have news of old friends?” 
And at that moment, as we 
stood face to face in the corridor, 
the feeling that I had seen him 
before became a certainty. 

I was to know Hornachuelos, 
its people and its kiosk very 
intimately in the future, and it 

D2 
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is easy for me now to under- 
stand what his emotions must 
then have been. 

Pablo had to receive the 
severe reprimand of his nieces 
and some advice from the 
guardsmen before he was 
allowed to open his precious 
bottle; and this time he did 
80 with great pride. 

“This is manzanilla,’ he 
announced. We had _ been 
drinking light wine, but here 
was a much more potent vintage 
from farther south. The old 
man read my thoughts and 
reassured me as he continued : 
“We shall drink sparingly from 
this bottle, amigo, and save 
the major part for the evening ; 
when the journey has become 
tiresome. We are a conserva- 
tive people, you know, and I 
had imagined the kiosk would 
still stock the wine it sold 
years ago. I was right. The 
estate I used to serve employs 
many servants at remunerations 
higher than usual, and there 
are many visitors. Thus a 
wine of more than the average 
body finds a ready sale. Dojia 
Inez, alas, is no longer with us, 
but, and be you judge of my 
joy, my friend, I found that it 
was her daughter Clarita who 
would draw the wine. When I 
suggested that I had dandled 
her on my knee, the virtuous 
woman showed every sign of 
offended modesty; but, la-la, 
she remembered me when I 
divulged my identity, and 
admitted my contention. You 
know, amigo,’’ he had a twinkle 
in his eye as he said it, ‘ this 
journey should be undertaken 


on muleback and with an 
unhurried season in which to 
complete it.” 

I was forced to agree with 
him ; but at the time it seemed 
to me extremely unlikely that 
he would ever complete the 
journey were he to attempt it 
by any means other than an 
express train. 

While we were sipping the 
manzanilla the train guard 
arrived to tell me that he would 
be able to give me a first-class 
seat when we arrived at 
Cordoba. The Spaniard appre- 
ciates the exploitation to the 
full of the possibilities inherent 
in his language: so do I; and 
here was my opportunity to 
prove to my fellow passengers 
that my command of their 
tongue included the graceful as 
well as the practical. I thanked 
the guard for his consideration 
—he had already received a 
handsome tip—and then, with 
a sweep of the hand round the 
compartment, I told him that 
not for all the luxuries of any 
earthly paradise would I sacri- 
fice even one short moment of 
my pleasure in the rare com- 
pany among which I had 80 
fortunately fallen. Guard and 
passengers looked at each other 
and nodded gravely. Then the 
official raised his cap, bowed, 
and withdrew; and after that 
even the civil guardsmen seemed 
to sit less rigidly in their corners. 

My scheme with the haber- 
dasher went somewhat awry 
at the next stop; and the 
ensuing misunderstanding re- 
sulted in all three of us racing 
down the platform, I voicing 
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loud insistence on the right to 
purchase a bottle of wine, the 
old man vociferating his pro- 
tests that I would not obtain 
the right type, and the haber- 
dasher, in the rear, contradict- 
ing us both. I think it was the 
objections of the two girls when 
we returned to the carriage, 
each one of us carrying a bottle, 
that finally brought us to agree- 
ment in the matter of future 
supplies; and after that there 
was no further argument and 
turns were faithfully observed. 

As the train left the river 
valley and climbed slowly, with 
many halts, to the central table- 
land, I revelled in the old man’s 
stories and experiences. After 
they had made me share their 
frugal lunch, the girls found 
some sewing to which they 
applied themselves; the civil 


guards lit cigarette after cigar- 


ette, sometimes mine, some- 
times their own ; and the haber- 
dasher gazed out of the window 
dreamily, showing only by an 
occasional question that he was 
intent on the lore and legend 
the old man poured out with 
hardly a pause; save when 
another station called one of 
us out on the usual errand, 
or another empty bottle was 
added to the already overloaded 
rack, 

I myself was enchanted. 
Here was everything. The 
people, the agriculture, the 
history, and, above all, the wines 
and the vineyards that grew 
them; all described with a 
wealth of detail and graphic 
power by a born raconteur, 
whose tongue and wit the wine 
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had already loosened. As a 
young man, Pablo Mendez 
must have known every inch 
of the broad Guadalquivir 
valley and the foothills of the 
Sierra Morena; and he remem- 
bered the family trees of half 
the inhabitants. His practical 
knowledge of his industry was 
vast, and his genealogical exacti- 
tude was phenomenal. Every 
halt brought its bottle and 
with it the recollection of an 
odd incident or a pedigree; 
and the country we passed 
through was made to blaze 
with life and colour. 

At last the old man fell 
silent. Only one halt remained 
before we entered the second, 
swifter part of our journey 
across the central plateau. We 
had left his homeland behind 
us with the last of the olive 
groves, and I think the chill 
of the upland air had reached 
even his warm heart. It seemed 
providential that a dining-car 
attendant should arrive with 
the offer of a sixth and very 
late sitting for lunch, and in 
spite of heated protests I in- 
sisted on my right to return 
the hospitality I had earlier 
accepted. Pablo Mendez capitu- 
lated when I reminded him 
that the railways served the 
soundest of his own rioja from 
the wood, and at once his 
spirits soared again. 

“Since you insist on this 
gross extravagance, dear 
friend,”’ he said, “‘I claim the 
right of the native to ensure 
that the meal be good.”’ Then 
he turned to the waiter in the 
corridor. ‘‘ What is the name 
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of your chief?” he asked the 
lad. ‘' Perez, you say? Pedro 
Perez? From Ecija. Hmm! 
That is indeed fortunate. Then 
there can be no doubt that it 
was his mother’s brother whose 
wedding I attended many years 
ago.”’ He turned to me as he 
rose to go. ‘“‘ With your per- 
mission. I wish to make 
certain. This requires organi- 
sation.”” And we did not see 
him again until he met us in 
the dining-car. 

We lunched after the halt 
at Linares, where train crew 
and civil guard were relieved. 
The new guardsmen, like their 
predecessors, excused them- 
selves on the score of duty; 
and we left them, with a packet 
of my cigarettes, to look after 
the compartment and a luggage 
rack piled with empty bottles. 
We were the only passengers 
sitting in at this late service 
and we had the coach to our- 
selves. Pablo Mendez was in 
his element and his organisation 
had been good. The dining-car 
was manned by a staff from 
Seville, and whatever bonds of 
friendship with them he had 
managed to discover, they ap- 
peared to be of the strongest 
—indeed, I thought I heard a 
junior waiter address him as 
Uncle. He had apparently 
taken charge and supervised 
the replenishment of the 
kitchen from stores at Linares, 
and his efforts were reflected 
in the food placed before us. 

When we had regained our 
compartment the rest of the 
journey passed in silence. The 
wine, the talk, the food, and 


the final glass of chartreuse 
with a long Larrafiaga did their 
work; and even Pablo Mendez 
slept. But he woke me, alert 
as ever and with the bottle of 
manzanilla he had saved for 
this moment in his hand, to 
point out the lights of Madrid, 
twinkling sparks in the gather- 
ing dusk, in the distance. 

One last memory of the man 
remains with me. When we 
had arrived at the terminus, 
Pablo and I—we were using 
our Christian names by this 
time—were left alone in our 
compartment ; and as we cast 
a last reverent glance at the 
bottles on the rack, Pablo 
murmured, ‘‘ Ah, well! Some- 
one will have luck; at three 
centimos each.” 

While we hesitated at the 
door, each insisting that the 
other should precede him, the 
train guard appeared in the 
corridor, on a last inspection of 
the coaches. He had been most 
obliging to us, and as he stopped 
to bid us good-night my hand 
moved with British instinct to 
my pocket. Pablo noted the 
movement and at once his hand 
fell in gentle restraint on mine. 
He thanked the guard for our 
safe journey and then, as the 
official’s glance fell on the rack, 
with a gesture of infinite grace 
that embraced man and bottles, 
he said simply, “Sefior jefe, 
they are yours.” 


I finished my story and the 
cellar member rose from his 
chair and went to the open 
window, where the little wind 
from the Black Mountains of 
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Brecon brought with it the 
hint of English roses. Then 
he turned and looked at me. 

‘Where had you seen Pablo 
before? ’? he asked. “ Did you 
ever place him ? ” 

“Ah! I had forgotten,’ I 
answered. ‘ Yes; I placed 
him. There is a canvas by 
Velasquez in the Prado, in front 
of which I have spent many 
hours. I love that picture. 
It shows four peasants drinking 
at a table in the open. It is 
ealled Los Borachos, and the 
wine in the faces of the drinkers 
speaks. The word means drunk- 
ards, but I like to think the 
artist intended it in a more 
tolerant sense; say, the 
tipplers.’”’ 
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‘““What’s that got to do 
with Pablo?’’ demanded my 
companion. 

“ Pablo ? ” I answered. 
“Pablo is the man full face 
on the left of the canvas. His 
face is weaker there, with less 
chin and nose; but it is Pablo, 
nevertheless. My Pablo knew 
what he drank and loved what 
he knew, whereas in the picture, 
all those generations ago, he 
had perhaps not yet learned to 
know what he loved.”’ 

The cellar member grunted 
and came back to the table. 

“And now, before I go,” 
I told him, “ you are going to 
let me have one of those special 
bottles you hoard for state 
occasions—and fishermen.”’ 








ONE VISITOR STAYS ON. 


BY L. G. 


I HAD been promised a larger 
and more important district, 
but that had been annoyingly 
cancelled; for somebody got 
ill, or was born, or had other- 
wise determined to go on living 
there. So something less was 
found for me, and obediently I 
set out for my new headquarters. 

Added to my disappointment, 
I learnt that I was to be 
murdered as soon as I arrived. 
I did not discover this till well 
on the way, when I began idly 
glancing through some confi- 
dential papers, handed me, more 
or less officially, at the last 
moment. As dusk came on, 
my wife wondered why at every 
station—and our train stopped 
at the lot—I kept going to the 
door and peering outside, up 
and down the ill-lit platform. 
I muttered something about a 
new servant, but continued rest- 
less and unsettled. 

Thus we came to Berhampore 
in the Murshidabad District of 
Bengal, without originating any 
‘Who Dunnit.’ Nevertheless, 
we were welcomed by a large 
number of policemen. 

It was quite a satisfactory 
beginning. By the following 
day we forgot our earlier feel- 
ings of annoyance and came to 
regard this as our favourite 
District, and that included the 
house also. When I first put 
my head inside, I thought 
things might be the better for 
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a clean. My new personal clerk, 
a most worthy and obliging 
Indian called Yassin, kindly 
agreed to have it done. Later 
in the day, my wife and I 
were shown what struck Yassin 
and myself as a considerable 
improvement. 

“This,” remarked my wife, 
“all wants cleaning; please 
see to it.’ 

“ Yes, sir,’? Yassin somewhat 
shakily replied; and the wu- 
happy man and I followed from 
room to room, with gathering 
misgivings. As the censure 
increased, he vainly attempted 
diversions with ever-mounting 
titles of respect— 

“ Dirty ” —“ Yes, madam”; 
“Filthy ’’—“ Yes, your Honour”; 
“ Disgraceful ”’ — “ Yes, your 
Excellency.” 

Next morning all was fault- 
less; and overnight, too, he 
had evolved the most appro- 
priate form of address, for he at 
once hailed her as “ Your High- 
ness’?; and so it remained 
ever after. He would be busy 
in my office-room, taking down, 
in shorthand, replies to im- 
portant letters, when we would 
hear somebody come into the 
drawing-room from the garden 
and gently call, ‘“‘ Yassin.” 

“Yes, your Highness,’ he 
would immediately reply, leap- 
ing up and leaving me in the 
middle of a tricky explanation 
to some high official, while he 
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ran to deal with more urgent 
requirements. 

It was Clive’s house, built by 
him just after Plassey, and it 
had also been used as the 
Officers’ Mess in his new can- 
tonment at Berhampore. The 
drawing-room was large and 
high, with a cool marble floor, 
and a big fireplace which we 
appreciated in the cold weather. 
Arcades of Moorish - looking 
arches separated the room from 
aisles, and in the outer walls of 
these were, on three sides, the 
garden doors and windows ; 
altogether it was a most unusual 
room. There were occasions, 
only too rare, when a British 
regiment camped nearby, and 
it seemed very right and proper 
to hear and see officers in mess- 
kit walking of an evening into 
that room again. 

The grounds at the back had 


lawns, with beds full of canna 
flowers, and the numerous trees 
and shrubs included the semi- 


wild gardenia. A gate opened 
on to the banks of the River 
Hooghly. 

On the other side of the house 
the tall front porch faced 
Barrack Square. By the road, 
on all four sides of the Square, 
which was a great piece of turf 
where polo was played in by- 
gone days, stood trees of lilac 
flowers, as well as the usual gold 
mohur and frangipanni. For a 
hundred years, from Clive’s days 
till after the Indian Mutiny, the 
buildings back from the road 
had been barracks, officers’ 
quarters, and a church. Now 
they were Government offices, 
courts, and the houses of civilian 
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District officials. The large, 
empty church, which from out- 
side looked exactly like a 
barrack-room, was still a church, 
ceasing to look forlorn during an 
occasional evensong. 

Possibly we should not have 
set up again the old cannons that 
we discovered lying at the 
bottom of ditches, or rammed 
into the ground in front of 
Public Works Department gate- 
posts. We did it, borrowing 
convicts from the jail, which 
was quite unlawful; but no- 
body protested, not even the 
convicts or the P.W.D. It took 
twenty-four men to raise a 
single big gun and carry it 
to Barrack Square. There, on 
specially made low ramparts, 
we set up the cannon, one at 
each corner, pointing outwards, 
and grinning in harmless dignity, 
for all had been spiked long 
ago. The smaller pieces we 
placed by Clive’s front door. 

The smallest gun we acquired, 
and today it stands by the moat 
in our garden in Suffolk—where 
every other old house possesses 
a moat, but none has a cannon 
quite like that. For concerning 
it, one of us may, almost con- 
vincingly, declare that it saluted 
Colonel Clive and Mr Warren 
Hastings; while the other, 
equally romantic but more 
practical, remarks, “‘ That poor 
little cannon never had snow 
on it till it came here. I wonder 
if you would mind going out and 
cleaning it—and the front door- 
steps too.” 

Berhampore lay about 130 
miles due north of Calcutta. 
It was not on a main line, and 
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trains liked taking five or six 
hours over the journey. Eight 
miles farther north was the city 
of Murshidabad, which gave its 
name to the District. 

Invited to spend a night in 
‘‘ Murshid’s City by the River,”’ 
we came at dusk to tumbled 
walls and nondescript jungle 
on the outskirts. There we 
walked a short way to peer in 
at the tomb of Murshid Kuli 
Khan, builder of the city. The 
ablest of the eighteenth-century 
Nawabs, who governed Moghul 
Bengal, he rests, as he desired, 
beneath the entrance stairway 
of his mosque. It was almost 
dark down there, but, above, a 
fiery sunset softened the gaping 
ruins of tall towers, domes, and 
minarets. 

We entered the city. We 
had been kindly permitted to 
stay at the Palace of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad ; but, 
since he was then living in 
Calcutta, one of his sons, an 
extremely pleasant young man, 
acted as host. 

A hundred years old, this was 
the latest edition of the Palace, 
and stood up splendidly at right 
angles to the Hooghly, with 
uninterrupted views up and 
down the river; and on the far 
side there were open fields. It 
was an enormous pile of huge 
rooms and long galleries. The 
outsize dining -table was lost 
in the great marble - floored 
banqueting-hall. The drawing- 
room was full of mid-Victorian 
furniture, quite remarkable and 
undeniably glorious, besides 
recalling English homes. Mr 
Trollope would have loved it. 


Lord Curzon had stayed here, 
and the suite of rooms occupied 
by him had been carefully kept, 
so one imagined, unsullied by 
any later or lesser guest. Even 
the blotting-pad, wherewith His 
Excellency had seemingly dried 
his viceregal correspondence and 
signature, remained on _ the 
bureau, just as he had left it 
more than thirty years before, 
Perhaps the grandeur that was 
Murshidabad began to fade then 
too. 

We found it cold through- 
out that January evening and 
night. We drank, because of 
the Faith, cold water only, and 
there was plenty of that for all 
purposes. There were no fires, 
and we definitely dwelt in 
marble halls. Probably our 
host, or his staff, thought that 
English people liked it that 
way. 

We could and did spend 
several hours going from room 
to room ; for there was so much 
that was extremely interesting. 
Particularly exciting were the 
numerous weapons of all sorts 
in the armoury. The stubby, 
clumsy little pistol, given by 
Clive after Plassey to the Nawab 
newly advanced by him to that 
title, looked insignificant. Yet, 
with this queer present in the 
palm of one’s hand, recollec- 
tions inevitably arose concern- 
ing that ancient dread of 
strangers, even when they come 
with gifts. Also placed in one’s 
grasp was the very long, small- 
handled sword of Seraj-ud-Daula, 
whom Clive had defeated and 
deposed. It gave the impression 
that he must have been a lanky, 
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perhaps a weedy and effeminate 
youth. 

Somehow or other,’ the 
pleasantest scenes during that 
visit came to me next day when 
I stood in the warm sunshine at 
a window of the great drawing- 
room and turned from all that 
homely grandeur to look down 
the river. What a coming and 
going there had been by that 
road and river, both before and 
after Plassey! Now there was 
not a soul in view, not even a 
boat. 

There were so many quite 
remarkable places on or just off 
that highway that we had to 
conceal some of them from mere 
week-end visitors; for friends 


enjoyed coming from Calcutta, 
and those things were a revela- 
tion to that city’s merchant 
adventurers. 

Approached by dusty lanes, 


whose only traffic is some 
drowsy bullock-cart, and sur- 
rounded by tangled orchards 
of mango fruit trees, is a small 
cemetery—the only vestige of 
Cossimbazar ‘‘factory,’’ once 
greater and older than Calcutta. 
The few names legible have 
become mere names, except per- 
haps in some half-hidden English 
village. By the far wall, in the 
shade of an overhanging tree, 
is a roofed shelter of grey-and- 
white marble and the inscription, 
“In due regard to her memory.”’ 
It tells little else about the lady, 
whose first husband perished in 
the Black Hole, and who had 
only two years of marriage with 
Warren Hastings, a “factor ’”’ 
of Cossimbazar. 

But we simply had to take 
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visitors to see the Treasure 
House, built by some Nawab 
two hundred years before. He 
had crammed it full, and made 
it burglar-proof by giving it 
neither door nor window, and 
finally putting on it a terrible 
spell. You might try, but you 
could never persuade anybody 
to get rich quickly there. 
Nobody has had a crack at 
it; for death by bleeding from 
nose and ears must be very 
unpleasant. 

Then there was the seven- 
teenth-century cannon that was 
part of a tree. None could say 
why or when “The World 
Subduer,”’ the name it bore in 
Persian, had been abandoned 
in this lonely spot, just off the 
highway. Nor could any tell 
how long the seed had taken to 
grow up from below, till, as a 
mighty tree, it held up the 
cannon four feet from the 
ground. I found some old 
letters, showing that Lord 
Curzon had been here too, very 
anxious for the gun to adorn 
his new Victoria Memorial in 
Calcutta. The scheme was 
reluctantly filed, partly because 
no cart or boat could deal with 
this seven-ton weight, and partly 
because rustics had long vener- 
ated such an obviously heaven- 
sent emblem. I could never 
make out how the weight 
had been calculated. It was 
certainly still worshipped, and 
I always noticed garlands of 
freshly gathered flowers draped 
round it. 

We liked rowing across the 
river to the “‘ Happy Garden.” 
The luckless Seraj-ud-Daula was 
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buried here, and his wives along- 
side. Approached through rice- 
fields by only the roughest of 
tracks from the sandy river- 
bank, it is really a series of 
walled gardens. In the centre, 
a plain flat-roofed building 
contains the tombs. Two or 
three elderly Mahomedans look 
after them, and produce the 
schoolboy’s penny  exercise- 
book that has always sufficed 
as a Visitors’ Book. Wondering 
who else had found his way to 
this remote, lonely resting-place, 
and only half-attentive to the 
caretakers, who were striving 
for our spiritual welfare by 
reading aloud a portion of the 
Koran, I turned back the few 
pages, a quarter of a century 
and more. Suddenly, from the 
signatures in the book I was 
holding, leapt out, distinct and 
neat, ‘‘ KITCHENER, General, 
1909.” 

In a District having well over 
a million people, a visitor might 
expect to find some large towns ; 
but here they were more of the 
character of our small market- 
towns, with little corresponding 
charm. Even the shops were 
just the kind to be expected in 
fifth-rate bazars. For the rest, 
the District was a vast area of 
cultivation and teeming, mud- 
built hamlets. 

The great river was the divid- 
ing line. To its east lay the 
fertile lands of many crops and 
fruit trees. Sometimes the 
waters rose too high, and Floods 
they were called, whether results 
were disastrous or beneficial ; 
for they had an immediate 
fascination for the newspaper 
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readers elsewhere. You could 
always, without asking, get 
money, sometimes in embarrass- 
ing generosity, for Flood Relief. 

The western half of the 
District was quite different. 
The soil was a very hard lime- 
stone and reddish clay, shade- 
less save for an occasional 
clump of dried-up, crackling 
palm trees. It bore only one 
crop, a high-grade rice that 
required plenty of steady rain. 
With a good monsoon, it was 
a lovely green land. It had 
curious undulations, so little 
worth calling high ground that 
the railway ignored them, and 
became rather a switchback 
affair. This was a branch single 
line, one of the earliest in all 
India. It went westwards from 
a market-town and important 
ferry on the river. Where it 
ultimately got to I do not 
know; it just went on and 
on, through unending rice-fields. 
The train stopped at occasional 
cinder-bank platforms, where 
there seemed to be _ neither 
station nor village, and as it 
swooped up and down in giddy 
but slow gracefulness, some 
passengers felt quite queasy, 
and the unhealthy green of 
their faces almost matched the 
healthy green of the rice-fields. 

But with only ten or twelve 
inches less rain, the rice wilted 
and withered. Then this great 
expanse was a sad sight— 
nothing but parched wisps in 
the hard, dry soil, and the count- 
less ridges between the fields 
sticking out like dry bones. No 
irrigation was available. One 
found numerous old reservoirs, 
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put they were all depressingly 
neglected, broken, and silted. 
So when the harvest-time of 
December came, there was 
nothing to gather in. 

At such times I always 
thought this western half as 
cruel as the sound of its name— 
“The Rarh.”’ The baked, bare 
earth seemed to smite one with 
its heat. For days on end, in 
March and April, the tempera- 
ture in the shade—first find 
your shade—reached 112° F. 
Without prospect of any wages 
for another three or four 
months, when the time of 
ploughing and sowing returned, 
the agricultural labourers were 
badly hit. Unlike more pros- 
perous cultivators in other 
Districts, these men of Murshi- 
dabad were gentlemanly and 
reasonable. I never heard any 


of them complain, or saw any 


of them give in. 

A keen lot of officers, young 
and old, were ready with pro- 
grammes of work—digging out 
and repairing those old reser- 
voirs. Action was not put off 
till people were frightened, or 
weak for want of food. The 
able-bodied remained so, doing 
their jobs properly and cheer- 
fully ; for there was no degrad- 
ing dole. The cultivator hates 
being turned into a _ beggar. 
Only the aged, the infirm, 
invalids, widows, and children 
were given allowances for food 
and clothing. 

These Bengali officers and I 
would sit by a dusty road and 
work out rates and tasks. A 
wonderful great tome, presum- 
ably compiled by earnest men 
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in the Calcutta - Darjeeling 
Secretariat, set District Officers 
little problems, something after 
this fashion :— 


“Tf rice is selling at 11 Ib. 
per one rupee, and a man 
requires 1} Ib. a day, how 
many Ib. of (a) hard, (0) still 
harder, earth can he carry in 
5} hours, from a depth of 18 ft. 
and a distance of 30 yards each 
trip, and what should he get 
paid ? ”’ 


Never much good at maths., 
I quietly smoked a pipe or two, 
while all the others took pencil 
and paper, and with furrowed 
brows grappled with these sums. 
No two answers were ever alike ; 
so, after I had knocked out the 
ashes from my last pipe, we 
unofficially made a bonfire of 
the said tome and produced a 
simplified system that pleased 
everybody, including the benign 
Government. 

It was a pleasure trying to 
give those cultivators a fair 
deal. Officers, too, would roll 
up their shirt-sleeves and take 
a hand at digging—sometimes, 
but not too often ; for we were 
afraid of being considered 
hearty. 

On the way to this work, as 
my car was being ferried across 
on a home-made raft of bending 
and creaking bamboos, I used 
to sit on the river-bank and 
watch the traffic. A ferry was 
always @ lively place, especially 
on market-days. There was 
something, too, about a river 


- that showed Bengalis at their 


happiest, and all the children 
splashed and laughed. 
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It was fascinating to see some 
thrifty wayfarer save his bawbee 
fare, the toll, by taking off all 
his clothes, except a last wisp, 
piling them, with his parcels 
and finally his precious umbrella, 
on top of his head, and then 
precariously wade in, getting 
ever deeper, though he would 
just manage to keep his nose 
above water—and so safely 
across. 

Then there were the bullock- 
cartmen who gathered round, 
and asked if it was fair that the 
loud-voiced ferryman, usually 
one from up-country, should still 
exact fees from them when the 
water was low enough to be 
forded and they did not use his 
accursed ferry. 

Again, in the mango season 
one saw strings of carts, all 
laden with baskets of mangoes 
from the eastern side, making 
for the railway station. One 
asked where they were being 
sent, and why such wretched 
little mangoes were thus 
despatched. The answer was 
that they were going to the 
Punjab, where people did not 
know what a real mango looked 
like. Here, every man, woman, 
and child were eating huge 
mangoes. I used to find two 
quite sufficient, but noticed an 
old man squatting and eating 
steadily from a basket in front 
of him. This prompted me to 
inquire how many might be 
eaten at one sitting; for 
a surfeit, it was said, could 
prove fatal. I was asked for 
more details; did I mean a 
Square meal off mangoes only. 
Anxious to know what that 
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constituted, I replied that that 
was my meaning. The answer 
was sixty-nine—none of your 
easily forgotten, round numbers, 

Each cold weather brought 
a regiment on a Flag March. 
This was a very great excite- 
ment, though from one point 
of view quite unnecessary among 
these courteous, peace - loving 
people; but that point I kept 
concealed. Everybody looked 
forward to these visits, and for 
months beforehand I would get 
inquiries from those anxious to 
entertain ; and that was a good 
and hospitable sign. The only 
wrangles occurred among local 
youths, vying with one another 
over who should be in the teams 
for hockey, cricket, and tennis 
against the soldiers; and that 
was a good and healthy sign. 
During the various marches 
round the town, the Bengali 
Chairman of the Municipality 
walked with the regiment, 
always placing himself immedi- 
ately behind the band and only 
slightly in front of the Colonel: 
since he did all that on his own 
initiative, that, too, was a good 
and friendly sign. 

A Lowland Scottish Regi- 
ment was the most popular. 
An Indian Army unit looked 
too much like Armed Indian 
Police, for whom no one much 
cared; but they had bagpipes, 
and so were better than an 
English Regiment with its brass- 
band music, which was neither 
understood nor appreciated. A 
Highland Regiment with every 
man in the kilt was simply 
terrifying. We had all these, 
and what an impressive sight 
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it was when we managed to get 
a whole battalion! Moreover, 
since nobody had seen a mule 
before, the more mules on the 
line of march, the merrier. 

All tastes, including those in 
music, were fully satisfied by 
the Scottish Rifles, when they 
brought us their pipe band, 
bugle band, brass band, twenty 
officers and six hundred other 
ranks, and a jingling cavalcade 
of mules. 


So there had been Sahibs at 
Cossimbazar and in _ Clive’s 
Barracks. They marched away 
when the North-West Frontier 
called for the Army. 

During the next eighty years, 
some few Sahibs, getting fewer 
and fewer, followed in one 
another’s footsteps at Berham- 
pore. They were the last. 


One Visitor Stays On. 
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Some of their phrases and habits 
will probably be repeated for a 
few more years—just as, when 
hearing Appeals there, I used 
to have before me some senile 
Bengali lawyer completing most 
of his sentences with ‘“ See? 
See?’ causing me to wonder 
what forgotten, crotchety Dis- 
trict Officer he was quoting 
and copying. 

There are no Sahibs now in 
Barrack Square or in Clive’s 
house, nor will any ever be 
seen there again. Wait a 
minute: an old Indian gardener 
used to be noticed in a quiet 
part of the garden salaaming 
nobody visible; without any 
hesitation he would explain that 
he had merely seen and was 
greeting a former master, one 
who had died many years 
before. 








REEVO. 


BY EDMUND HOWELL. 


HE was the kindliest of 
men and a great sportsman, 
although he frankly admitted 
that a place in an unsuccess- 
ful Thames Cup crew was the 
nearest that he had ever got 
to personal distinction as an 
oarsman. The more profound 
technicalities of rig and style, 
so dear to the hearts of the 
learned coaches from the two 
great Universities, were beyond 
his ken. But whatever he 
lacked in personal skill and 
rowing erudition he more than 
made up for in unquenchable, 
infectious enthusiasm. So, to 
Reevo, Steve Fairbairn allotted 


the most junior of the crews 


to coach. It was a shrewd 
decision; for we would have 
broken the heart of anyone 
except Reevo. 

We were all shapes and sizes, 
but we had one thing in 
common; that was a woeful 
scrawniness. Our ages varied 
from the over thirty to my 
schoolboy immaturity. Weight, 
aS a crew, we had none. A 
finer collection of knobbly 
knees, bony chests, and pro- 
jecting Adam’s apples had 
rarely been seen in one boat 
before. 

Stroke was a yellow little 
man and had spent his early 
youth in the East. As a result 
he was riddled with malaria. 
The nervous strain of an 
approaching race invariably 


brought on a bout of the 
disease. I hesitate to suggest 
what would have been the 
verdict of sane medical opinion 
if his temperature, while we 
were paddling down to a start, 
had been taken. 

‘Four’? was our big man; 
he actually weighed over eleven 
stone, and he had rather a weak 
heart. When “ rowed-out,’’ as 
he invariably was after every 
race, he would collapse in the 
bottom of the boat; his face 
would assume a deep rich plum 
colour and we would wait for 
a considerable time, expecting 
his demise, before we attempted 
to row the boat back. He never 
did quite die; after a long 
pause he would come round, 
ready and willing to row in 
another race immediately. The 
rest of us contributed equally 
to make up this odd human 
zoo. I found one consolation 
in rowing among them: those 
were the only occasions on 
which I have felt at all hand- 
some. 

But all that meant nothing 
to Reevo. We were his own 
crew to coach —“ Reeve’s 
Rabbits ’’—and he took us to 
his kindly heart. Every even- 
ing he would be waiting there, 
down on the hard at Putney, 
his long nose overhanging his 
greying moustache, his ancient 
yellowing straw boater perched 
on the back of his head. He 
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would be peering anxiously up 
towards Putney Bridge to make 
quite sure that all his “rabbits” 
were turning out that night. 
And we always did. 

Earlier in the season there 
had been several hefty young 
oarsmen put among us, but 
they did not remain long in 
such company. They were 
either promoted to upper crews 
or else, after a supercilious 
glower around the boat, they 
decided that to persevere in 
such a crew held no possible 
hope of success. After a while 
the Senior pundits of the Club’s 
Committee considered that it 
might be unwise to discourage 
promising recruits by expecting 
them to begin their Club row- 
ing on the Tideway in that 
boat. So we remained. 


Early in March we first got 


together as a crew. It was 
nasty dank weather and the ebb 
tides were running strongly ; 
for it was a rainy spring that 
year. We would battle our 
way up-stream past Hammer- 
smith, past the “Stork,” on 
past Chiswick Eyot—all the 
long pull to Barnes Bridge. 
Then we would “easy” and 
rest awhile. As we sat under 
the vast bowl of open sky we 
would feel the wide bosom of 
the Thames heaving beneath 
our slender shell. Whatever 
the weather we would have 
that sense of being one with 
the pulse of the river that 
only oarsmen know. Then we 
would turn the boat to run 
homewards on the back of the 
ebbing tide. 

Old Reevo would be waiting 
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on the bank, creaking along 
on an ancient bicycle. A roar 
would come from the towing- 
path—some simple injunction 
to “Creep slowly forward ” ; 
“Hold it out”; or ‘ Keep it 
long!” Reevo was a fervid 
disciple of the Master, Steve 
Fairbairn, and he had learnt 
from him the wisdom of relying 
on some simple dictum emphati- 
cally repeated until at last it 
penetrates the tired oarsmen’s 
ears, to become instinctive in 
exhaustion. 

Down we would swing on the 
fast-running tide in the twilight 
of the ageing afternoon, exhila- 
rated by the urge of the power- 
ful stream into a false dream 
that we were really moving our 
boat at last. 

We would soon be disillu- 
sioned. For Steve Fairbairn 
always laid that trap. Sweep- 
ing down on us would come 
the first Junior Eight, that 
darling of the gods, chosen to 
be the Club’s challenge for the 
Junior Eights at Marlow. They 
would overtake and pass us. 
Then, each in turn, out of the 
gathering twilight would appear 
the Senior crews, returning from 
even longer journeys up-river 
than had we. Last of the line 
came the ‘Grand’ crew for 
Henley, hotting up the pace and 
rowing them down, each and 
all, in turn. We were game, 
but we did not possess the 
stride, experience, or sheer 
solid weight of muscle to be 
able to cope with them, and, 
ignominiously, would come tail- 
ing home behind. 

But Reevo was always there 
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to welcome us in. Never 
disheartened, he had always 
thought up some aspect of our 
work to enthuse about as we 
carried our oars up the hard to 
the boat-house. As we lifted 
the long sixty-foot load of the 
‘eight’ from the grey tidal 
waters and manceuvred it into 
its racks in the boat-house he 
would be full of cheerful advice 
about what was desired for 
‘‘tomorrow’s work.’’ We were 
never too tired to listen. 

Afterwards, when we had 
changed, it was good to for- 
gather with Reevo in the bar 
of the Club over a quiet glass 
of ale. Steve Fairbairn would 
be there, and, in response to 
Reevo’s coaxing, soon we would 
be privileged to listen to that 
quiet Australian drawl, in such 
marked contrast to his thunders 
on the river, passing on to the 
new generation of oarsmen the 
accumulated experience of the 
old. 

In Thames nobody was too 
senior or too renowned to ignore 
a@ youngster’s desire for know- 
ledge. In after years, I would 
compare their simple explana- 
tions of their impressions in 
famous races with the super- 
cilious false modesty I sometimes 
found in other circles that too 
often disguised conceit. A great 
deal of the Tideway Club’s success 
rests in this readiness to help 
the beginner, but, perhaps, most 
of all, it lies on the insist- 
ence on the implementation of 
the saying that ‘‘ Mileage makes 
champions.”’ 

Soon we had to race against 
the picked Junior crews in full 


training. We were given a 
substantial lead, but they swept 
past us. A fortnight later we 
had to race them again; for 
pressure was being piled on to 
the crews’ work as the regatta 
season approached. Perhaps 
they were over-confident, but 
this time they did not catch us. 

Reevo was enthusiastic about 
us, but there was some shaking 
of heads over the other crews. 
So next time we raced level 
from the start. To be rated 
the third Junior Eight meant 
that we had gone up in the 
world. With luck, we might 
even be granted an entry in an 
up-river regatta before the 
season ended. 

In that race, the first Junior 
Right went right away from 
us from the start, but we hung 
on to the second crew, and 
eventually snatched a narrow 
win by half a length. But this 
was considered far more a dis- 
grace for them than a glory 
for us. ‘‘ Reeve’s Rabbits” re- 
mained as a crew of freaks. 

Henley came, and passed. 
The more senior crews raced 
and won events there, and at 
Marlow, for the Club had a 
very good season that year. 
At length we had our reward ; 
we were to be entered for the 
Junior Eights at Staines Regatta. 

It turned out to be the hottest 
day of a very hot summer. We 
had to race at 2.30 P.M., when 
the temperature was registering 
over ninety in the shade. But 
it was no excuse for the deplor- 
able display we put up that 
afternoon. The occasion was 
altogether too much for Stroke. 
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He ran a really good bout of 
malaria. Just before the race I 
felt that I had only a sickly void 
where my stomach should have 
been, but it was only a plain 
attack of “needle.” I was 
convinced that I would catch 
a crab at the start—jump my 
slide—wash-out at every stroke 
—fall out—or just crack and 
collapse, shrieking, in the 
bottom of the boat. To my 
fevered young imagination there 
was no rowing enormity I was 
incapable of committing that 
day. It was a wretched, hot, 
and nervous crew that went down 
to the stake-boat for the start. 

We went off to a frightful 
bucket. Slides screamed, front- 
stops thudded, and showers of 
spray shot up from our flailing 
blades. Then ‘ Four’ washed- 
We 
rolled. We rushed our slides 
more and more—and we got 
shorter and shorter in the water. 
The other crew went right away 
from us from the first stroke 
and steadily increased their 
lead ; we floundered along un- 
happily behind to the accom- 
paniment of poor old Reevo’s 
wails of distress from the bank. 
At long last the race ended. 
Rowed-out and very overheated 
we trailed miserably into the 
boat tents. We had _ not 
brought any distinction to the 
red, white, and black of Thames 
that afternoon. It did not add 
to my happiness to overhear 
two other Clubs’ supporters 
discussing us: “ That Thames 
Junior crew was frightful! I 
am sure they only entered them 
as a joke!” 


out three strokes running. 
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Poor Reevo was a pathetic 
figure. He tried to console 
us. “It will be better next 
time!’’ He pulled his straw 
boater on straight; he gave 
a defiant tug to the flaring 
colours that were his Club tie 
—these were dire symptoms of 
distress for us to witness. The 
happy perch of his hat on the 
back of his head; the loose 
knot of his tie that showed his 
kindly confident mood—these 
characteristic signs were no 
longer there. He had a lot of 
advice for us and not a single 
word of reproach. But there 
was no gainsaying it, we had 
let old Reevo down. 

Still, he pleaded for us with 
the Committee, and we were 
given another chance, at Walton, 
the following week. 

We were beaten by the event- 
ual winners by a bare half- 
length. 

Reevo was delighted; even 
Steve conceded we had done 
well. But in my heart I was 
dissatisfied. I knew we had 
expected to be beaten. Indi- 
vidually we had all tried hard, 
but, as a crew, had we not 
lacked confidence? They had 
gained their winning half-length 
only very gradually. We had 
not pressed them home. 

Molesley Regatta loomed 
ahead. It became known that 
the entries would be heavy. 
Clubs had adjusted their 
Thames Cup crews to try and 
make sure of a Junior Eights 
win; for Thames had been 
sweeping the board in the higher 
events that year. 

There was serious debate in 
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the Club’s Committee about 
entering us. What was our 
average weight ?— Only nine 
stone three pounds! It would 
be a waste of money as well 
as effort to enter ‘ Reeve’s 
Rabbits,” because the entrants 
would be numerous as well as 
strong. Too much for so light 
a crew. Reevo pleaded; and 
at length Steve conceded. 

‘“‘ Let’s give the lads a gallop 
anyhow—they won’t go far in 
that crowd, but they may win 
a heat or two!” 

Then the draw for the regatta 
was published. It would take 
five races for a crew to win the 
Junior Eights—and we were at 
the long end of the draw. 
Five races to gain the final! 
It would mean four on the 
Saturday, if we survived the 
heat the night before. 

We won our heat on the 
Friday night. We knew before- 
hand that they were not a good 
crew. On Saturday we met 
the London R.C. crew. We 
just could not let our great 
traditional rivals beat us easily. 
It was a great tussle to the 
half-way mark. Then we led 
by half a length. Shortly after 
that they faded right away. 
I heard they had some sort of 
accident, but we had the legs 
of them. The next race was 
again surprisingly easy. It was 
a happy crew that sat down to 
lunch together ; we had justified 
our entry. But we were feeling 
tired, and knew we should have 
a very hard fight that afternoon. 

Steve and “ Berry ” had come 
to praise our work that morn- 
ing. I felt they thought we 


had done as much as they 
could expect of us. It was 
nice of them. 

The Club we were next to 
race had been a Henley entrant, 
and had done quite well at the 
great regatta. Weights? An 
average of over two stone per 
man heavier than we were. 
Reputation? Powerful starters, 
with command of a very high 
rate of striking. Even Reevo, 
the eternal optimist, shook his 
head. It would be our third 
race that day, while a fortunate 
‘scratching’ of another crew 
had spared them a like ordeal ; 
it would be only their second. 
Reeve regarded his “ rabbits ”’ 
with anxious eyes. 

““T only ask you chaps to do 
one thing. Keep it long! Let 
your boat run between the 
strokes. It doesn’t matter how 
fast the other crew may go 
ahead of you. Keep your form. 
Keep swinging—and, above all, 
keep it long!” 

As we stepped into the boat, 
he did not wish us good luck ; he 
just repeated, ‘“‘ Keep it long!” 

We were now feeling very 
tired, but we were determined 
to carry out his wishes and go 
out, if we must, in good style. 
As we paddled down towards 
the start we noted them watch- 
ing, just beyond the half-way 
mark, that little group of row- 
ing pundits— Steve towering 
over the others ; old man Beres- 
ford; ‘“ Berry” and ‘“ The 
Bean’’—and  Reevo. We 
would be pretty blown by the 
time we came past them again, 
but we intended to be keeping 
it long! 
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We were first to the stake- 
poat and had to wait. 

As “ Bow ” I was kept busy 
holding the boat straight—a 
nervous job. Then we saw 
them coming. They were a 
beefy crew. With a powerful 
swish of their blades they ran 
their boat into position. I 
looked down our row of skinny 
backs. I was ready. We were 
off! We made a good start, 
but there was no withstanding 
their power; I could hear their 
oar-blades’ powerful drives re- 
ceding ahead of us; for they 
went off at a terrific pace. 
They must have struck well 
over forty to our thirty-seven 
strokes in the first minute. 
But I was too tired to get 
excited, and just concentrated 


on keeping my stroke long. I? 
I? Who was I? Those seven 
backs before me were mine, and 


mine was theirs. ‘ Long!” 
“Long!”  ‘QLoo-ng!” The 
cox’s voice chanted. Too tired 
for individual identity; the 
crew kept it long. The boat 
was running steady as a rock. 
She swung up against the balls 
of my feet and sang away 
again. Sang away! Sang 
away! From beneath my feet 
came a shrill hissing musical 
note I had not heard before. 
In an ecstasy of rhythm I swung 
out—held it out until the last 
shred of power had been thrust 
from the stroke. Still she sang 
away—the song of the crew 
that is together, and one with 
their boat. What did it matter 
if we were nearly two lengths 
down; we were going to enjoy 
this row! The other crew was 
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getting noisier and not so remote. 
Something kept nagging at the 
corner of my left eye; some- 
thing only half in view; for my 
eyes were fixed on that back 
before me. From the bank 
there came a wild whoop. It 
was Reevo—we would know 
that voice through any din. 

He sounded wildly excited— 
and elated. Then a great boom- 
ing voice echoed across the 
water. It was Steve Fairbairn 
himself and a chorus of others. 
Those blasé veterans were 
really excited for once as we 
passed them. Over all came 
Reevo’s triumphant exhortations 
echoing after us: ‘‘ Hold it out! 
Let her run! Keep it long!” 

We had pleased them, even 
though we were well down on 
our rivals. But were we? With 
a shock I realised that it was 
their rudder I had been seeing— 
and now their cox was jigging 
dimly back into my view. I 
let out a hoarse yelp: “I can 
see their rudder!’’ Our boat 
seemed to gain life. Their cox 
was yelling out madly for ten 
strokes to stave off our 
challenge. But we were not to 
be denied. No spurt was called 
for. No spurt was needed. 
With remorseless rhythm we kept 
it long—and rowed them down. 
One minute we were striving 
flercely to catch them; the 
next, we were leading by a full 
half-length and drawing rapidly 
away. <A signal gun rang out. 
Suddenly we wavered, slithered, 
and crumpled over our oars. 
We were rowed-out, but the 
race was won. 

Stroke decided that we should 
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not go ashore because the final 
was due to start within the 
hour. We idled our way back 
by easy stages to the stake- 
boats and waited at the start 
once more. My eyesight was 
playing me queer tricks; the 
riverscape around me was lurid 
in tone and shot with weird 
blue spots; every now and 
then it seemed as if a red curtain 
had been dropped before my 
eyes. I was only seventeen 
and woefully lacking in weight 
for my six feet of height. The 
semi-final had been a _ very 
severe strain on so light a crew. 
I wished the glare of the setting 
sun on the mirrored surface of 
the river was not so bright; it 
prevented me from seeing the 
dancing oar-blades before me. 


All the same it was easy to keep 
time—we were so well rowed-in 


together. Reevo again? His 
voice had given out, but it was 
easy to recognise his jubilant 
croaks from the bank as we 
passed. Passed? Then I began 
to realise that we were already 
leading our opponents, by over 
a length, in the final. 

To this day I cannot remem- 
ber anything about the start 
of that race. It was far the 
easiest we had in the regatta, 
even though we were a very 
tired crew. Perhaps it was 
because we were a crew at last ! 

Crossing the river from the 
boat tents to the enclosures 
afterwards, I listened to some 
grumblings against Thames 
Rowing Club for ‘ pot-hunting’ ; 
for Thames had swept the board 
in the more senior events as 
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well. I suppose it was that 
vast mileage insisted on by Steve 
that was paying us these rich 
dividends. Anyhow I was too 
weary to mind what was being 
said. My muscles still pulsed 
with the nervous rhythm of the 
boat—a rhythm that was to keep 
me tired and sleepless all that 
following night; for it was now 
too well fused into my being. 

‘“* Reeve’s Rabbits ’’ had won 
their Juniors. The miracle had 
actually occurred. The leaden 
skies and chill drizzle of 
February, the rough bluster of 
the high spring tides of March— 
snow, sleet, fog, and rain; the 
pitching swell of full tide at 
high water; the opalescent 
calm over the mud-flats at low; 
we had slogged and bucketed 
through them all. The mile 
upon mile that we had rowed 
had all been worth while. 

They were pleased with us, 
those exacting Senior members ; 
our win had been the sensation 
of the day. For Thames dearly 
loves to bring on its own 
Juniors. Steve was delighted. 
So was “ Berry.”’ So was “ The 
Bean.”’ 

But old Reevo! His hat was 
on the back of his head. His 
bright Club tie was all awry. 
His face was a wrinkled mask 
of happiness. At last he had 
coached a winning crew—a poor 
thing, but his own! 

They gave us silver tankards 
in the tent. 

We had not let Reevo down. 
And, looking back along the 
years, I think that was our real 
prize. 
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BoRNE, a light burden, on 
wings from ten thousand miles 
away, there came back for me 
the other day the echo of an 
era that ended fifteen years ago. 

It was a letter from Ah Fat. 

There was little enough in 
it that mattered; nothing at 
any rate to compare with the 
knowledge that my old Chinese 
house-boy still survived, and 
the gratification it afforded me 
to be remembered particularly 
as ‘* Deer Masta,’”’ from which 
I sensed that, in his changing 
world, he, at least, had not 
absorbed the new ideologies. 

But then, of course, Ah Fat 
never absorbed anything. From 
the evening in 1927, when I 
came home and found that he 
had taken possession of my 
bungalow at Hoshigaura, until 
I bade farewell to him on the 
Shanghai Bund in 1934, he 
steadfastly remained the jealous 
guardian of an unalterable law 
that was utterly his own. He 
was quite impassive, philo- 
sophical even in an emergency, 
resourceful, and capable of ex- 
periencing no insult save the 
one outrageous suggestion that 
his rather tawdry timepiece was 
somewhat out of true. Only 
once, except when I was on 
the point of departure, did I 
suggest that his cherished watch 
was wrong, and never again 
considered such comment good 
token for the several unaccount- 


able little 
followed. 
His letter, arriving in austerity 
England where there are but 
few survivals among those who 
disdainfully ‘‘ oblige,’’ served to 
recapture what was for me 
an atmosphere of essentially 
spacious days; and glancing 
back on them I find that my re- 
flection may well afford a smile. 


“accidents ’”’ that 


I had brought my own boy 
to Dairen when [I was trans- 
ferred to Manchuria from 
Hankow in 1927; but he was 
never happy, being obviously 
ill at ease in the leased territory 
under Japanese jurisdiction, and 
home-sick for his native province 
of Hunan and the sultry clime 
of the Yangtze valley. So I 
wired to my predecessor, and he 
in turn despatched an urgent 
missive to his former retainer, 
who had retired from service to 
live on a sufficiency of well- 
won wage and supplementary 
*‘ squeeze’ in that elastic and 
indefinable district known as 
Ningpo-more-far. That was all 
I knew, until the evening I 
returned from Dairen to my 
bungalow at Hoshigaura seven 
miles away, accompanied by 
two friends, and found the then 
quite unfamiliar features of Ah 
Fat expanding over an immacu- 
late white gown, from the nether 
end cf which protruded a pair 
of neatly bound trouser bottoms 
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over the conventional carpet 
slippers. He was assuming an 
attitude on the doorstep that 
was at once expectant and 
imperial. 

‘“‘'Where’s Fong?” I asked, 
referring to my boy from 
Hankow. 

“Have go, Masta,’’ came the 
immediate reply. ‘‘ Coolie have 
go too. Tomorrow me find new 
coolie.”’ 

ere ad 

‘* Me have pay month’s wages. 
Me fix all ploper fashion. Me 
b’long Ah Fat. Me...” 

“So you’re Ah Fat! Before 
you work for Mr.. .” 

“Yes, Masta. Masta, me 
have fix chow—three men. 
Just now me take cockatail, 
shake plenty much, from ice- 
box.” 

My friends and I relaxed on 
the verandah and presently 
found ourselves imbibing the 
most delectable martinis, ac- 
companied by a wide variety 
of “small eats.’”’ Both men 
were birds of passage, having 
travelled from Europe on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and 
unexpectedly walked into my 
office less than two hours 
earlier ; but it seemed that Ah 
Fat not only knew they would 
arrive with me at the bungalow, 
but, moreover, appeared to be 
fully conversant with all our 
particular tastes. As he waited 
on us at table, with an air of 
quiet and utterly unobtrusive 
efficiency, Maynard’s glass was 
filled and replenished with 
whisky, Harcourt’s with orange 
squash, and mine with a special 
brand of lager beer. There was 
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no questioning which of us 
took our coffee black or white; 
it was all exactly right, and at 
ten, precisely, there was a motor- 
car at the door to drive us to 
a Russian cabaret called “ The 
Babylon,’”’ where a table had 
been booked so that we might 
indulge our fancies for an hour 
before my friends caught their 
boat to Shanghai. It is no use 
endeavouring to fathom how 
such a knowledge of one’s habits 
or inclinations gets abroad in 
China; it just remains one 
of those unsolved mysteries 
of the East into which it is 
frequently, perhaps, better not 
to inquire. 

During my spell in Manchuria 
and later, Ah Fat was ever 
immaculate, always there with 
limitless meals at all hours, a 
sufficiency of drinks to suit all 
tastes, and on no occasion was 
he either obtrusive or, indeed, 
even mildly apparent. He had 
what might be termed his idio- 
syncrasies, but few of them were 
out of common with the recog- 
nised procedure and the per- 
quisites of his calling, the order 
of which he had, during his 
many years of experience in 
service to the Englishman, per- 
fected to a fine art. We had 
the usual understanding, for 
instance, about the bill for soup- 
meat; it was invariably paid 
without creating loss of face 
through any insistence on its 
inspection. The soup-meat was 
just something that never 
materialised, except, possibly, 
in the strange shape of some 
native delicacy which Ah Fat 
and his assistant found par- 
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ticularly succulent. Then there 
was the ten per cent discount 
for cash monthly on the com- 
prador’s account, which that 
rascally vendor of foreign 
provisions apparently never 
honoured in accordance with 
his published terms. One re- 
frained from asking about that 
either, since one was well aware 
that its allotment had also 
become an established precedent 
of menial perquisite. It was 
apt, however, to be mildly 
irritating if one invited the 
native tailor, the shirt-cutter, 
or the shoe-maker to call, and to 
learn afterwards that they were 
disinclined to pay the toll for 
admittance, or the recognised 
amount of levy on subsequent 
delivery of the finished articles. 
If questions were asked, Ah Fat 
was ever ready with a wide 
variety of valid reasons why, 
for my own protection and the 
preservation of my face, I should 
honour rival establishments with 
my patronage. 

One bitter wintry afternoon, 
such as I have experienced 
nowhere but in Manchuria, Ah 
Fat rang me up at the office and 
suggested I should secure a 
room at the Yamato Hotel for 
the night, for the central heating 
at the bungalow had “ broke 
up.” The cost of my dinner 
and room was the price I had 
to pay for insisting that a 
trial consignment of Japanese 
anthracite which I had ordered 
would be better suited to the 
furnace than the cheaper type 
of Chinese fuel organised by Ah 
Fat. I had, as it were, invited 
that imposition ; but the affair 
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of the “rain-water’’ seeping 
into the petrol tank of my 
motor-cycle was a penance in 
no way deserved. High-spirited 
as I was, it would have been 
unjust of Ah Fat to imagine that 
I deliberately contrived to de- 
tach from its moorings the 
side-car in which he sat dozing 
over his shopping baskets while 
our high-powered combination 
was bowling round a slight 
curve in the highway at con- 
siderable speed. The nodding 
Ah Fat had proceeded on his 
solo expedition with only 
gradual loss in momentum 
for some distance along the 
road before the unleashed con- 
necting rods hit the surface 
with a metallic screech, spun 
the side-car round in a series 
of revolutions as remarkable as 
the pirouettes of an ice Ballerina, 
then shot it up a bank where it 
turned turtle and came to rest 
in the middle of some trolley- 
lines. Ah Fat was wide awake 
by the time I rejoined him and 
only slightly shaken: in one of 
his baskets had been two dozen 
eggs and a flimsy bag of flour. 
As I helped him to his feet he 
presented such an awe-inspiring 
spectacle that I was quite unable 
to restrain a rich and rude 
guffaw. Maybe it was that 
laugh that subsequently let the 
waters of heaven mingle with 
the spirits in my tank. 

I think my old retainer was 
really at his best when he re- 
joined me in Tientsin after I 
had been on leave in England, 
and subsequently when he came 
with me to Shanghai. The 
wider variety of social life 
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in the large ports allowed a 
greater degree of scope for his 
talents. 

When I left Dairen I had 
said good-bye to him, given 
him a generous cumsha, and 
imagined that he would then 
disappear for ever within the 
fastness of his sanctuary at 
Ningpo-more-far. But I had a 
five-year further blessing. Re- 
turning to China from England 
at the end of 1929 I was booked 
to travel P. and O., but at the 
last minute decided to cancel 
my passage, travel to New York, 
and from there to Los Angeles, 
where I stayed several days 
with friends before catching a 
cargo boat across the Pacific. 
I made no advance bookings, 
gambling more or less on good 
fortune enabling me to report 
back at my Head Office in 
Shanghai on or about the date 
my leave expired. They were 
surprised to find, in fact, that I 
had returned a week early, 
fully expecting me to be on the 
P. and O. which had not yet 
arrived in Hong Kong. But 
Ah Fat was on the landing- 
stage to greet me and impart 
the information that within two 
days ‘‘ we’ were being posted 
to Tientsin. It did not surprise 
me: long since had I given up 
any idea of probing into Ah 
Fat’s particular model of ‘* bush 
radio.”” He seemed to know 
things which neither I nor, to 
the best of my knowledge, any- 
one else was aware of. Suffi- 
cient to relate that I was 
delighted at the reunion, with 
the certainty that henceforward 
all arrangements for my per- 
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sonal comfort and everything 
else would be adequately catered 
for. My life would resume its 
well-organised supervision — all 
ploper fashion ! 

In Tientsin I shared a mess 
with three other somewhat care- 
free young men: one was an 
American employed in oil; the 
other two belonged to British 
concerns. In common with the 
great majority of foreigners 
working with prominent busi- 
ness interests in those days we 
all lived like fighting - cocks, 
joined all the Clubs, ran cars, 
kept ponies, favoured the gay 
life, and now and then paid a 
few bills. We also each had 
our individual boys; but by 
mutual and simultaneous agree- 
ment on both sides, as it were, 
of the green baize door, Ah Fat 
became the undisputed major 
domo and answerable to us 
all for the manifold sins and 
omissions of the others. We 
learnt to respect his astuteness 
the hard way, particularly, for 
instance, in the matter of the 
rapidly disappearing sherry, 
which was a lesson in itself to 
us all. 

‘* Matt,”’ the American, was 
the one responsible for saying 
he would stop ‘those gol-dern 
So-and-so’s from horning in on 
the Bristol Milk,” and taking 
the half-empty bottle he poured 
us out one each, then filled it 
up again to its previous level 
with a carefully prepared liquid 
he had brought from the office, 
replaced the cork firmly and let 
matters rest for three days. 

“T hope it isn’t poison,” 
somebody had said at the time. 
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“Tt won’t quite kill ’em,’”’ 
was the reply, “ but it’ll give 
’’m a darned uncomfortable 
twenty-four hours.” 

I was then suddenly called 
up to Peking, and when I 
returned to the Mess two days 
later, was surprised to find all 
my three companions appar- 
ently suffering from what was 
known colloquially as ‘“ Tient- 
sin Tummy.” Instinctively I 
looked in the cupboard for the 
sherry bottle, found that its 
contents had shrunk to the 
level of the dregs, and summoned 
Ah Fat. I had never seen him 
look so well, nor for a man of 
his years more sprightly, which 
prompted me to inquire into 
the immediate health of the 
other servants, only to learn 
that they were all equally 
robust and hearty. 

“ Only other Mastas little bit 
il,” he said with a faint expres- 
sion of concern. 

“ Ah Fat,” I inquired, ‘ which 
man drink sherry last two 
days ? ” 

“Dlink shelley!” exclaimed 
Ah Fat. ‘* No man dlink shelley 
three days more; dlink gin.’’ 

I waved the well-nigh empty 
bottle at him. ‘How come 
then no man drink sherry, this 
before-time half full, now 
finish ? ”? 

Ah Fat’s features bore no 
trace of emotion as he blandly 
replied, ‘‘ Soup-meat not easy, 
Masta—every night must put 
lit? shelley in Mastas’ soup. 
Suppose no put shelley .. .” 

“That’s all right, Ah Fat,” I 
concluded hurriedly. ‘‘ Go top- 
side, take other three master 
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hot rice pudding, then bring me 
whisky soda—big fashion.’ 

“Lice pudding,’’ beamed Ah 
Fat, and shimmered out. 

It was our practice to invite 
some of the junior officers from 
the British and American 
garrisons stationed in Tientsin, 
as well as a number of the 
younger foreign business ele- 
ment, to dine in our Mess about 
once a month. It never seemed 
to perturb Ah Fat and his 
satellites if we asked half a 
dozen guests, and, as frequently 
happened, about fifteen turned 
up. The food and drink were 
invariably adequate, since well- 
trained Chinese house-boys are 
always prepared for such 
emergencies. And Ah Fat, in 
common with others of his 
calibre, had evolved a simple 
expedient for overcoming a 
sudden and embarrassing short- 
age in plates and cutlery: he 
took note of those present, and 
delayed dinner until he had 
communicated with their re- 
spective establishments and 
made arrangements for the 
guests’ own utensils to be sent 
over. There was, of course, 
the unforgettable evening when 
@ newly arrived and rather 
stuffy British Major mistook 
our address for that of a 
very distinguished resident and 
drifted into the household just 
as one of our more hilarious 
and overcrowded parties was 
getting under way. Somebody 
gave him a drink, and one can 
only presume that somebody 
else—probably one of the guests 
—suggested he should stay to 
dinner. At any rate his presence 
E 
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was overlooked until the middle 
of the meal, when he was 
observed to be closely examin- 
ing his bread plate through an 
eyeglass. 

“T say—dammit!” he ex- 
claimed, “this is Mess stuff. 
How the... .” 

But no one paid the slightest 
attention, least of all Ah Fat, 
who, with utterly immobile 
features, was busy officiating 
with the claret. It was con- 
sidered bad form to notice, let 
alone comment on, the means 
by which an overflow of guests 
was catered for: so far as 
Ah Fat was concerned the 
all-important consideration of 
‘face’? was involved. Later, 
during a very temporary lull in 
the hum of conversation, the 
same tones became audible in 
even more startled protest. 


“T say—it’s highly irregular 
y'know: this spoon bears the 
regimental crest .. .” 

His further comments were 
quickly drowned in an imme- 
diate crescendo of talk from all 


sides. But it was not until the 
end of the meal, when the 
Major rolled up his table napkin 
and found himself inserting it 
into a silver ring on which were 
engraved his initials and the 
date of his christening way back 
in the dim eighties, that his 
eyeglass fell out altogether and 
he left the party hurriedly with 
bewildered mutterings. 
Following a short period of 
relaxation after dinner on these 
occasions, we frequently in- 
dulged in a thoroughly destruc- 
tive but invariably hilarious 
game known as “ Fanning the 
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Dise.”” There was a certain 
amount of ritual about the 
preliminaries, rather like the 
prologue to a bull-fight: first 
a procession of house-coolies 
came into our wide lounge and 
solemnly moved all the chairs 
and sofas close to the walls, 
then turned all the tables on 
their sides and piled them up 
in front of the window. Lots 
would then ceremoniously be 
drawn for places behind the 
various barricades of furniture, 
leaving one unfortunate, known 
as ‘The Tosser,” high and dry 
in the middle of the room. 
Presently Ah Fat would make 
his entrance, clutching to his 
stomach a vast pile of sing- 
song girl gramophone records 
which it was his duty to pur- 
chase in the native city at the 
equivalent cost of about three- 
pence apiece. These he placed 
in the centre of the floor, and, 
having bobbed his head three 
times at “The Tosser,” re- 
treated, and, while making 
his dignified exit through the 
door, switched on the large 
four-bladed ceiling-fan to full. 
The rest of the proceedings 
hardly require description, ex- 
cept to say they were based 
on the principle of musical 
chairs. When “The Tosser” 
shouted “hup”’ and lobbed a 
record neatly into the whirling 
tornado above, those behind the 
barricades had to scramble one 
place to the right and he, in 
turn, dive for one of the covers 
before the next man got there. 
Apart from the discs which 
naturally finished in smither- 
eens, quite a lot of other things 
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used to get broken as well, but 
oddly enough there were never 
any serious casualties among 
personnel. One boisterous and 
evergreen naval captain thought 
it was the greatest fun he had 
experienced since his gunroom 
days, until it came to his turn 
to stand under the fan armed 
with a disc and shout “ hup”’: 
he then made one leap for the 
door, passed right through it, 
and collapsed in a heap on the 
top of Ah Fat, who, having 
acquired a baseball catcher’s 
head-piece, had been witnessing 
the proceedings through one 
of the glass panels. 

It may be as well, perhaps, 
but it is still none the less an 
unhappy thought, that at the 
dictates of condition and re- 
striction there is hardly any- 
where in the world today where 
the harmless and natural exub- 
erance of youth can be allowed 
a loose rein. I hope at least 
that in certain regimental 
Messes all the young officers of 
this era are not too serious- 
minded to let off a bit of steam 
after dinner on guest nights. 
It is good, in the days when 
one settles down, especially in 
an atmosphere of essential aus- 
terity charged with so many 
uneasy doubts, to feel, as 
mayhap the rising generation 
never will feel, that at least one 
has had one’s measure of fun 
out of life. I wonder: are 
visiting Majors still prone to 
be de-bagged nor allow their 
dignity to diminish the fun? ... 
but I am digressing. I just 
had in mind to relate an 
occasion when in a certain Army 
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Mess in North China we indulged 
in a series of set scrums, with a 
strangely unsuitable article as a 
ball, before proceeding to an 
even more vigorous and dis- 
comforting pastime known as 
‘“‘ highcockalorum.” I know it 
sufficed to split my boiled shirt 
round the neck, and that some 
cheerful idiot immediately saw 
fit to insert his finger into the 
aperture and transform the split 
into a formidable rent; after 
that my shirt was anybody’s ; 
indeed I think everyone claimed 
his fair portion of it. The 
matter was not only one of 
distress, but of obvious con- 
cern, to Ah Fat, who, shortly 
before seven the next morning 
followed me out to the Mafoo 
who was pacifying my rather 
impatient pony by the gate, and 
remarked— 

‘* Masta—me no savvy at all, 
at all.” 

“What thing, Ah Fat?” I 
asked abruptly, suppressing 
some tendency towards a liver. 

‘‘Me no savvy,’’ he insisted 
in perplexed tones; ‘ Masta 
come home last ni’—collar and 
tie b’long all gpg” time 
Masta no have shirt . 

Shortly I was jumping the 
narrow creeks and galloping 
round the grave-mounds in the 
open country. My liver was 
restored and I could put my 
head back and laugh in the 
crisp air and the early red sun. 
This was a great life and worth 
the living. 

Ah Fat was a servant who, 
though he could never fathom 
what it was all about, came 
none the less to adapt himself 
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in a full-hearted manner to the 
many and varied peculiarities 
and pastimes of the foreigner : 
he was there, and indeed 
obviously happy to be there, 
with the sole object of render- 
ing never-questioning fealty in 
all circumstances and conditions. 
At the same time, even if his 
very presence had not demanded 
it, his dignity was always our 
most essential consideration, and 
the preservation of his face, 
which to him was paramount, 
was never absent from the 
thoughts of those privileged to 
come into touch with him. I 
paid him the equivalent of 
thirty-six pounds a year, which, 
added to his recognised per- 
quisites and the fact that he 
lived on ‘‘ soup-meat,”’ made him 
a positive Croesus in his native 
environment. Even he, with 
rather more fervour than that 
demanded by the elegancies, 
frequently protested that he 
was overpaid. 

Overpaid ! 


Compare the pic- 
ture of average present - day 
England with the one typical 
example of a dozen cosmo- 
politans, after several sets of 
tennis, seated round a table on 
the verandah of the famous 


Circle Sportif Francais in 
Shanghai, playing liar dice for 
the distinction of signing the 
chit for the next drink. At, say, 
nine o’clock one _ generously 
suggests they all come home 
and dine; whereupon the Head 
Club Boy is called and the 
information is relayed on the 
telephone to Ah Fat that twelve 
guests will be arriving for dinner 
in half an hour’s time. Ah Fat 
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knows the form, weighs up his 
immediate stock of food and 
cutlery against requirements, 
and then inquires who his 
Master’s immediate companions 
at the French Club may be. 
On being informed, he puts 
through a series of swift calls 
on his own account, and by the 
time the guests have arrived 
and taken a ‘ cockatail’’ the 
banquet is served. Familiar 
plate, though it be not one’s 
own; a recognition of some 
delicacy which could only have 
emerged from the refrigerator 
of Mrs 8. who is sitting next to 
you; a Vice-Consul’s own boy, 
pushing in an unfamiliar chair 
for him: all these things were 
more than likely to happen, and 
though they were noticed, no 
mention of them was ever made; 
they were accepted as being 
inevitable in a community which 
lived freely and where highly 
trained service was considered, 
by those who undertook it, to 
be both an honourable and an 
enviable profession to follow. 

I shall not easily forget one 
final episode which may justify 
revival here. It happened 
shortly after I was married, and 
I think my wife has in more 
recent years frequently been 
fortified, if not encouraged, by 
the recollection of it as she 
stands over the sink peeling the 
potatoes and, devoid of much 
hope, ponders over the possi- 
bilities of their eventual accom- 
paniment on the table being 
mildly palatable, or even existent. 
We had asked six people to 
tiffin on a Sunday to eat the 
snipe I had shot a few days 
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earlier; I arrived very late 
from the golf course unex- 
pectedly accompanied by my 
opponent, which made nine of 
us in all. My wife, quite new 
to such irregularities, took the 
earliest opportunity to express 
considerable concern in a some- 
what agitated undertone. 

“ Darling—you’ve made it 
nine: what shall we do?” 

“* About what ? ”’ 

“Well, darling—you were 
only clever enough to shoot 
eight snipe .. .” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I 
reassured her, feeling slightly 
self-conscious. ‘* Does Ah Fat 
know ? ” 

Ah Fat did know, and in 
due course he delicately offered 
round nine perfect-looking snipe 
on a large platter to each in 
turn, coming to me last. He 
must have juggled that platter 
about with no mean dexterity 
to make certain that no one 
helped himself to the “ bird” 
intended for me. I think he 
must have hewn it out of 
buffalo hide with a chisel; but 
the piéce de résistance was the 
beak, which had been carved 
out of a wooden skewer and 
tinted with soya-bean oil. No- 
body else knew. 

One of the amazing things 
about Ah Fat was that, so far 
as I know, he never suffered a 
day’s illness: also, I suppose 
because in common with the 
majority of his fellow country- 
men he could sleep at all times 
wherever or whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, he was never 
the slightest bit dismayed at 
being summoned to cook bacon 
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and eggs at the most unearthly 
hours. It was an unequal 
struggle to try to persuade him 
to take a holiday and visit his 
children and grandchildren in 
Ningpo-more-far at that native 
festival of reunion — Chinese 
New Year. ‘Make plenty 
trouble,” was his invariable 
rejoinder to the suggestion. He 
insisted only on two hours off 
once a fortnight to. keep his 
appointment at the establish- 
ment he termed ‘‘the wash- 
body shop,’’ and I can only 
presume it was no subterfuge, 
for he was in every sense always 
most immaculately clean. 

He was there in the crowd 
on the landing-stage against the 
Shanghai Bund that saw the 
passengers, my wife and I among 
them, embark on the tender 
that was to sever my own 
happy ten-year-long sojourn as 
an unimportant “ trader-guest ”’ 
of no particular consequence in 
his country. I was more moved 
by that personal parting than 
by saying good-bye to any of 
the Europeans or Americans 
who formed the more disinter- 
ested pattern of one’s business 
and social life. They were 
grand people, but in their cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of gaiety we 
should soon be forgotten. None 
of them possessed that true 
genius for friendship and affec- 
tion which I knew was deeply 
embedded in the heart of Ah 
Fat. As the tender slipped her 
moorings and he stood there 
immobile and impervious to the 
milling crowd that jostled about 
him, I observed for the first 
and only time in our long 
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association that he was capable 
of visible emotion. And it 
touched me to the extent of 
hopelessly wishing I could leap 
ashore and thank him all over 
again. Instead, I thought I 
must make perhaps a vain effort 
to comfort and distract him. 
Cupping my hands to my mouth 
I bawled to him across the 
widening waters, ‘ Ah Fat!” 

He looked up, and I saw that 
his lips were just capable of 
framing the inevitable ‘ Yes, 
Masta.”’ 

“* Look-see Customs clock. 
Ah Fat’s timepiece no right!” 
I hoped it might serve to lighten 
a situation that was mutually 
tense. 

He fumbled under his gown, 
and I saw him produce his 
infallible token of reliability : 
he glanced at it, and up to the 
Customs tower; put the watch 
to his ear; then, ripping it from 
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its strap, hurled it over the 
heads of the crowd into the 
swirling wash of the Whang-po 
River. Then his face lit up 
again and his features were 
restored to a broad grin. It 
was a magnificent gesture ; for 
he undoubtedly knew, as I did, 
that the Customs clock was 
invariably eight minutes fast. 
I sent him a better watch from 
London—a self-winding affair— 
to wear on his wrist. 

His letter concludes: ‘ Time- 
piece plenty long day go now— 
no savvy how to stop—s’pose 
no stop, Ah Fat die too soon— 
what thing?’ So now that 
I am no more than a memory 
to him it seems that he has 
centred his destinies on the 
dictates of my gift. He remains 
rich in a sublime and simple 
faith of which I well might 
wish to have been more 
deserving. 
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A LIGHT TO THE ART OF GUNNERY. 


BY GORDON BINNIE. 


BEFORE me lies a book, per- 
haps eight inches by six, and 
by no means thick. The type 
is clear. A profusion of well- 
executed diagrams supports the 
argument. The paper, though 
slightly rough in texture, retains 
its quality, except where time 
has tinted the uneven edges of 
the leaves with brown, so that 
when held closed in the hand 
their appearance suggests the 
underside of a middle - aged 
mushroom. 

This squat volume was printed 
in London, at the Postern on 
Tower Hill, in the year 1689. 
Its title is self-explanatory :— 


A LIGHT TO THE ART OF GUNNERY. 
WHEREIN 
Is laid down the True Weight of Powder both 
for Proof and Action of all sorts of Great 
Ordnance. 
Also the true Ball, and allowance for Wind. 
WITH 


The most necessary Conclusions for the Practice 
of Gunnery either in Sea or Land-Service. 


LIKEWISE 
The Ingredients, and making of most necessary 
Fire-Works: As also many Compositions 


for the Gunner’s Practice, both at Sea 
and Land. 


By Cart. THOMAS BINNING. 


The book is long forgotten, 
but no doubt Binning wrote 
sound enough sense within the 
limitations of his day, for he 
was well endowed with practical 


experience. Of his parentage 
little is known, except that he 


was certainly a Scot. His name 
alone would suggest it, but 
confirmation is to be found in 
the eulogistic verses printed as 
preface to his book and signed 
“Tho. Orquart ’’—possibly Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, earliest trans- 
lator of the works of “ Mr 
Francis Rabelais, Doctor in 
Physick.” Sir Thomas was 
never very certain how his 
own name was spelled and he 
shared at least three character- 
istics in common with Binning : 
a joyous enthusiasm for geom- 
etry, a passionate belief in 
the superiority of Scotland in 
point of “ valour, learning and 
honesty,”” and a preference for 
fighting on behalf of Charles II. 
against ‘‘ the vulgar covenant.’ 
Almost certainly these two men 
must have met, and it is not 
hard to imagine their becoming 
friends. 

Thomas Binning began his 
study of the Art of Gunnery 
early in life, in the school of 
Gustavus Adolphus, admiring 
particularly his manipulation of 
the pieces of ordnance at his 
last battle of Lutzen where he 
met his death. During the 
following years young Binning 
travelled far, acquiring a wide 
experience of the use of artillery 
of every sort both on land and at 
sea. While fully convinced that 
“there is nothing more holy, 
more profitable or necessary 
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than a peaceable Condition ”’ 
the disposition of Princes to be 
“blown up with Pride or Envy, 
much amusing the minds of 
Men what they intend to do” 
led him inevitably to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ War is as like to 
be as ever.” 

It follows, in his opinion, that 
any sensible man ought for the 
good of his country to prepare 
himself in advance by learning 
the Art of Gunnery. Hence 
his decision to write the manual 
which he commends to his 
younger Brethren in words more 
dignified perhaps than tolerant. 

“Tf this Peece do instruct 
any yet ignorant, I shall be 
glad; if it please the Reader’s 
fancy I have content; but if 
it displease any critical obstinate 
Maligner of the Art, I shall take 
no more notice of him, but 
desire he may amend himself 
anc this also.” 

Long experience, it appears, 
taught the Captain that many 
who have been “ dignified ’’ with 
the trust of a gunner’s place 
never understood the meanest 
Articleinthe Gunner’s A.B.0. He 
begins, therefore, by propounding 
those four Qualifications which 
in his opinion a gunner must 
inevitably possess :— 


1. That he be one that feareth 
God more than his enemy. 

2. That he be educated, and 
expert in his Profession. 

3. That he be constant, and not 
given to change. 

4. That he be Faithful, True 
and Honest. 


These admirable character- 
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istics may well appear no more 
desirable for a gunner than for 
a cavalryman, a surgeon or a 
cook, yet they reflect accurately 
enough the military attitude of 
mind prevalent in the mid- 
seventeenth century. The same 
Scottish army which so success- 
fully barred Cromwell’s advance 
on Edinburgh in the summer of 
1650, a few days later suffered 
disastrous defeat at Dunbar 
largely because the leaders of 
the Kirk, believing the threat 
of invasion to have been effect- 
ively repulsed, insisted on 
“purging” their forces of 
several thousand officers and 
men, mostly good _ soldiers, 
whose’ religious convictions 
failed to accord with their own. 
What need had they of military 
experience? Were they not 
the children of Israel into whose 
hands the Lord would deliver 
their enemies merely for the 
asking? Only too late did 
they discover that the Lord 
was supporting Cromwell. 

Captain Binning felt some 
sympathy with these purging 
Ministers. Most men employed 
for gunners in his experience 
were very negligent of the fear 
of God. One, not ineptly named 
Cornelius Slime, a very profane 
man who at no time could 
speak but he would be cursing 
and swearing, so frequently 
boasted that if he should go to 
Hell he would make a fine living 
by selling tobacco and brandy 
that at last the Devil himself 
lifted him up in the air and 
carried him ‘‘ where never Man 
living could find him.” 
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The quality of ‘ constancy ”’ 
which the Captain also stresses 
is likewise readily explained by 
the conditions of the times. 
At the moment of Cromwell’s 
invasion the forces of Scot- 
land were divided between 
three competing factions: the 
ultra - royalists, the inflexible 
covenanters and the middle- 
men, including Binning himself, 
centred on Charles II. and striv- 
ing to effect some compromise 
between religion and _ king. 
Exasperating indeed for a com- 
mander when the conscience of 
his freshly trained gunners 
might at any moment counsel 
them to prefer a rival camp, 
or worse still to commit the 
unpardonable sin of deserting 
to the English, as Binning 
would have it, “to the great 
loss of their own souls.’”? With- 
out question “ constancy ’”’ had 
become an essential quality in 
a recruit. And ‘ honesty ” too. 
Captain Binning strongly dis- 
approved of a gunner stealing 
his Majesty’s Powder. 

Yet plainly the Captain is no 
mere theorist. His treatise is 
enlivened by much sound advice, 
gained in the hard school of 
active service ; and he is familiar 
enough with the habits of men 
in battle; also with their 
reactions to bombardment. 
“ Among the many Terrifica- 
tions which may be put upon 
an Enemy, to shoot amongst 
them by Night is not one of the 
least of them.’’ So there are 
detailed instructions for the 
preliminary preparations to 
be made in daylight, how to 
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observe the bearing of the 
Cannon with a Mariner’s Com- 
pass, and how by hanging a 
Line and Plummet from the 
Muzzle to ensure the accurate 
training of the gun without the 
use of sights. ‘So, if you have 
a Dark Lanthorn, observing all 
these things, you may shoot by 
Night as well as by Day.’”’ And 
lest you should harbour any 
doubt whether your aim be 
accurate, here is a means to 
test it. 

“Tt shall be requisite to take 
some Butter or Tallow, and 
melt them in some Kettle, 
wherein you shall dip your Ball 
that is to be shot, and roll the 
same Ball in fine Powder, that 
the Powder may stick fast to it ; 
and when you have done, put 
home the Powder in your Peece ; 
and observe you put no Wad 
betwixt the Powder and the 
Ball; so when you give fire, 
the Ball will flame as a Candle ; 
and where the Ball doth light, 
the mixture will fly on the 
object, by the light whereof you 
will see whether you have hit 
the Object or not.” 

The gunner of the seventeenth 
century was expected to acquire 
a fund of knowledge far in 
excess of what was necessary to 
enable him to train and fire his 
piece, and the Captain’s fertile 
imagination has contrived many 
astonishing missiles. With en- 
gaging relish he passes on to 
future generations the secrets 
of his craft, offering, as he him- 
self has phrased it, “‘ a taste of 
every dish.’ 

“Tt is a paradox to many,” 

E 2 
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he remarks, “to think that 
Salt-peter, Brimstone and Coal, 
being incorporated, should be the 
only Compositions for Powder. 
But know this, That whosoever 
desires to learn to shoot in great 
Ordnance, or to make Fire-Balls, 
or any kind of Fire- Works, should 
learn to know the nature and 
sympathy of these three.” 

He gives, for example, a mix- 
ture devised for filling small 
canvas bags or ‘“ Granadoes,’’ 
which will then be fired from a 
mortar. And merely to fire 
stones from your mortar natur- 
ally strikes this connoisseur 
as slightly unimaginative, even 
although those “as big as a 
Man’s Head falling amongst 
the People put them quite out 
of Heart.”’ More subtle by far 
to dip your pebbles in a com- 
position of Pitch, Rosin and 
Wax so that they burst into 
flames as they descend “ as it 
were from Heaven.”” Then they 
really will cause havoc among 
the garrison. 

Or you may pepper them with 
Fire-Arrows—if you can bring 
yourself to expend the good 
spirits. 

“Take 2 parts of Salt-peter, 
2 of powder, 1 of Rosin, 1 of 
Brimstone ; pound these ingredi- 
ents very small, and mix them 
together; then moisten them 
with Brandy-Wine and Linseed- 
Oil or Oleum Benedictum.”’ 
With this composition fill a Bag 
of Canvas very hard and full 
and pierce it with an Arrow to 
give it direction. 

Captain Binning, to add to 
the discomfiture of his enemies, 
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has even invented his own poison 
gases and by practice has proved 
their efficacy. 

“To make an extraordinary 
Fire-Work which shall suffocate 
or kill those who come in the 
Smoak of it. 

“Take of Horse-Litter, that 
hath been sufficiently spoiled 
by the Horses, dry it in the 
Sun; likewise take some Dirt 
that Hogs have lain upon, and 
dry it also; dried Cow-Gall, old 
woollen Clouts, chop all these 
small; then take 1 part of Wax, 
1 part of Hogs-Lard, 3 parts of 
Powder meal’d, } part of Rats- 
bane, + part Orpiment brayed 
to Meal, 4 part Verdigrease ; 
mix all these things together, 
and fill a Bag therewith being 
well coated, put a Feusee into 
it, and give fire ; heave it among 
the Enemy, or shoot it to them, 
it will do excellent Service.” 

No doubt, but here is one that 
may do even better. 

“To make a Fire-Work that 
shall stink fearfully. 

“Take Brimstone 2 Ib., Rosin 
1 lb., Kitchin-Stuff 1 Ib., Assa 
Fetida 1 Ib; melt these to- 
gether, then take shavings of 
Horn, or the parings of Horse- 
Hoofs that are dry, mix a good 
quantity with the former melted 
stuff ; then take Hemp, Tow or 
Rags of Linnen, or Woollen or 
Okam, as much as will drink 
up the Composition, and make 
thereof a Fire-Ball; this being 
roll’d in a little Powder meai’d, 
and Mans Dung; set fire to it, 
and it will stink so, as who 
comes in the Smoak will rather 
fly, than abide the Smoak (if 
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they be able); you may put 
this in Bags, and make Balls 
or Hedg-Hogs thereof at your 
pleasure.” 

Some gentle souls may judge 
this medicine too drastic. So 
“if you would but play with 
your Enemy” merely fill a 
barrel with “ fine pebble stones, 
Musquet-Shot and pieces of Old 
Iron; this being fired, while 
they are thick about it, will 
make rare Sport for the Defend- 
ants, and make them afraid of 
worse to follow.” 

There is much else in the 
little book, and Captain Binning 
devotes a whole chapter to 
“some needful observations for 
gunners of ships,’”? but space 
forbids. He concludes his 


manual of Gunnery with some 
advice of wider import, based 
on a long experience of soldiery. 


“As there is nothing now 
unlawful,” he remarks, “‘ (though 
never so base) that can be acted 
against an Enemy; so it is 
very common for Persons to 
take upon them to be Spies 
and Intelligencers, who void of 
fear will enter with the Enemy 
in their Army, Leaguer or Gari- 
son, On purpose to betray 
them. ... 

“Tf the Gunner should have 
occasion to use one of these for 
his secret Business, he should 
chuse one of those, who had 
been employed in such business 
before, and of such a nature, that 
though he might be threatned, 
and asked questions seem- 
ing as though he might have 
| been betrayed ; nevertheless he 
must stand unalterably to his 
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own innocency, without fear to 
change his colour, or coldness 
of heart to tremble; but with 
@ Merry countenance, dexterity 
in speech, knowing subtily to 
answer what is demanded.” 

Sound advice indeed, both 
practical and prudent. The 
Captain is even prepared to go 
a trifle further. Naturally he 
would not for a moment 
“encourage any Person to any 
Action so far below a good 
ingenious Spirit’ as spying, 
nevertheless ‘‘for Examples 
sake” he feels compelled to 
explain in detail the method of 
construction of those Fire-Works 
and Time Fuzes which may 
conveniently be used by Spies 
for burning Barns of Corn or 
firing Powder-Magazines, with 
the laudable intention “ that 
thereby you may the better 
guard yourselves from the 
Treachery of Spies.” 

The Captain in his time had 
met more than one such paragon 
as he recommends for use, 
though discreetly enough he 
chooses to recollect only those 
who were employed against the 
cause for which he fought. 

One of these was the soldier 
who, while Cromwell was be- 
sieging the Castle of Edinburgh, 
came running from the Enemies’ 
works right up into the Moat, 
feigning madness and begging 
to be taken in. The Governor 
desiring to “have him up,” 
Binning threw him a rope to 
tie round his middle and had 
him hauled up to the rampart, 
though as they pulled they 
could see the skin being torn 
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from his hands by the wall, 
and when at last he arrived in 
their midst he was “ slabbering 
as it is said David did before 
the King of Gath, 1 Sam. 21.” 
For a day and a night he 
remained in the house of the 
Governor, watching and listen- 
ing continually, but whenever 
addressed answering nothing at 
all. Then, greatly to every- 
one’s surprise, he suddenly 
found his way back to the 
enemy without their assistance. 
“Such as these are worthy to 
be Spies,” says Binning admir- 
ingly. 

Very likely, but on _ this 
occasion the defenders of Edin- 
burgh Castle were scarcely 
worthy of their trust. This 
siege by Cromwell must always 
rank as one of the strangest 
of military triumphs and it is 
here, during the autumn of 
1650, that for one brief moment 
the dimly discerned figure of 
Captain Binning steps from the 
pages of his forgotten book 
into the fitful glare of Scottish 
history. 

The events forming the back- 
ground to this most curious 
incident were in themselves 
peculiar. Early in the month 
of June, Cromwell being known 
to be advancing north at the 
head of a considerable army, 
the Castle of Edinburgh was 
ordered to be victualled and 
placed in a state of defence. 
Eight hundred bolls of meal, 
two hundred of malt, and a 
thousand carts of coal were 
laid in store. Colonel Walter 
Dundas, a young soldier of little 
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experience and, as was later 
to emerge, of doubtful loyalty, 
was placed in command of the 
garrison with Thomas Binning 
as his Master-Gunner. The 
artillery eventually assembled 
for the defence consisted of 
53 brass pieces varying from 
light fleld-guns to 24-pounder 
cannon, as well as 4 iron guns, 
10 iron drakes, known a 
monkeys, 2 petards, and that 
most famous cannon of all “ the 
great iron murdrer called 
Muckle Megg ”’—a total of 170 
pieces with ample ammunition. 

On Cromwell’s arrival he 
found the approaches to Edin- 
burgh most skilfully defended. 
Almost under his nose Charles 
II., already proclaimed King in 
Scotland, landed at Leith and 
paid a visit to the Castle. The 
English in their camp could 
clearly hear Binning’s batteries 
firing salutes in his honour. For 
several weeks they vainly tried 
to force a passage through the 
Scottish Army, but Leslie's 
defence held firm, and at last 
in exasperation Cromwell with- 
drew towards Dunbar. 

During this period the Scots 
forces had been “ much tram- 
meled by preachers and com- 
mittees ’’ intent on “ purging” 
many thousands of experienced 
soldiers. Now these leaders of 
the Kirk clamoured that Crom- 
well must not be permitted to 
escape, promising in God’s name 
a victory over these erroneous 
and blasphemous invaders, yet 
at the same time inviting 
disaster on the very eve of 
battle by depriving skilful 
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oficers Of their command in 
favour of untried but godly 
ministers’ sons. Cromwell, 
seizing this heaven-sent. oppor- 
tunity, turned in his tracks and 
tore their army to fragments. 

Where now were those dis- 
credited prophets and bungling 
strategists the ministers of the 
Kirk to find refuge from the 
vengeance of their enemies and 
the exasperation of their dis- 
illusioned countrymen? Mut- 
tering that they regarded Crom- 
well’s persecution as ‘ purely 
personal to themselves,” they 
hurriedly sought seclusion in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, leav- 
ing the town to its fate. 

The English army quickly 
took possession of Leith, and 
within a few days Cromwell 
had established his own head- 
quarters in a house within sight 
of the Castle. Hearing the 
news, Captain Binning eagerly 
loaded up a galley-gun of brass 
and claimed to have shot a 
28-lb. Ball three times over the 
“steeple of Edinburgh” into 
the lodging next door to the 
Commander-in-Chief. But this 
haphazard bombardment seemed 
likely to prove unpopular when 
the town was full of friends, 
and the Master-Gunner was soon 
encouraged to train his cannon 
towards the distant hostile 
army, exercising on the Links 
of Leith. 

Cromwell from the outset 
adopted more subtle tactics. 
Within a week of the disaster of 
Dunbar he had begun a fierce 
attack upon the Castle, not 
with any cannon, but with 
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every verbal argument at his 
command. First he flicked a 
tentative bait towards the in- 
carcerated ministers. He had 
remarked, he wrote to Governor 
Dundas, the shortage of preachers 
in the churches on Sunday. 
So, if those in the Castle chose 
to come out and hold their 
services in Edinburgh, they 
should be in no way molested. 

Back came the answer, dated 
the same day. While these 
men of God are “ready to be 
spent in their Master’s service ” 
they find nothing in Cromwell’s 
letter whereupon to * build any 
security for their persons.” 
They are resolved therefore to 
‘reserve themselves for better 
times, and to wait upon Him 
who hath hidden His face for 
a while from the sons of Jacob.” 

That very afternoon COrom- 
well flung back at them his 
contemptuous retort. His offer 
was genuine enough, he told 
them, and if they really cared 
a jot for their Master’s service 
(as they call it) they would 
worry a little less about the 
security of their persons. Since 
his arrival in Scotland no 
minister had ever been molested 
for speaking the truth—provided, 
of course, that he did not criti- 
cise the Civil Power or meddle 
in politics. And can they be 
surprised that the Lord has 
hid His face from them, after 
their pandering to a family like 
the Stuarts? At least The 
Almighty made it plain enough 
at Dunbar what He thought of 
their behaviour. 

To this shrewd thrust the 
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ministers were content to reply 
that preachers cannot be pro- 
hibited from criticism of the 
Civil Power ; for it is their duty 
to reprove the sins of persons of 
all ranks, from the highest to 
the lowest. But they were 
shocked to learn that in their 
absence ‘men of mere Civil 
place and employment” had 
been allowed to usurp their 
calling by preaching in the kirks. 
No good could come of that. 

For three days Cromwell, 
being busy, held his fire, then 
finding himself ‘* at some reason- 
able good leisure ’”’ he discharged 
a devastating broadside. 

“T cannot let such gross 
mistakes and inconsequential 
reasonings pass without some 
notice taken of them,” he 
thundered, adding to set their 
errors right seven pages of 
closely reasoned argument, 
beseeching them “ in the bowels 
of Christ ’’ to search after the 
true mind of the Lord and enclos- 
ing for their edification a Paper 
of Queries which he invited them 
to ponder. 

Meantime, in the Castle, Bin- 
ning had been indulging in some 
mild ‘“ terrifications ’’ with the 
aid of his mariner’s compass, his 
plumb-line, and his dark lan- 
thorn. ‘About ten at night, and 
before day in the morning,” 
Cromwell reported to Parlia- 
ment, “they sometimes fire 
three or four great guns at us and 
if any of our men come within 
musket-shot, they fire at them 
from the Castle, but blessed be 
God they have done us no 
harm.” 
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More disturbing perhaps than 
this desultory bombardment was 
a rumour that the Castle was 
stocked with provisions to with- 
stand a siege of fifteen months. 
Despite, too, the Lord General’s 
earnest endeavours to disabuse 
the civilian population of their 
“ strange prejudice ” against him 
as a man of heretical opinions, 
they “ continued obstinate,” and 
for a people reputed to be con- 
scientious really astounded him 
by their capacity for “‘ impudent 
lying and frequent swearing.” 
Beginning at last to doubt his 
own ability to subdue this 
uncompromising nation merely 
by verbal argument, Cromwell 
changed his tactics. 

On the night of 28th Septem- 
ber miners imported from 
Derbyshire were set to work hew- 
ing galleries through the Castle 
rock, from which it was hoped 
ultimately to explode a mine and 
breach the walls. Binning im- 
mediately replied by firing five 
pieces of ordnance, but ‘ did no 
execution.”” Doubtless, taken 
by surprise, he had lacked 
opportunity to make those day- 
light preparations so requisite 
for successful night-firing. 

By October, Cromwell was 
attempting to persuade the Com- 
mittee of Estates of Scotland to 
abandon King Charles and to 
embrace himself and, the English 
instead, pertinently pointing out 
that God who had supported him 
once would not hesitate to ‘“ do 
it again.” 

On Sundays His Excellency, 
both forenoon and afternoon, 
would take his seat among the 
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civilian congregation in the High 
Church of Edinburgh, where it 
was remarked “ many Scots ex- 
pressed much affection at the doc- 
trine preached, by Mr Stapylton, 
in their usual way of groans.” 
But all in vain; neither Parlia- 
ment nor people seemed disposed 
to come to terms. 

Meantime mining and counter- 
mining proceeded in leisurely 
fashion beneath the Castle walls. 
The Derbyshire miners, finding 
the rock very hard, made but 
little progress, while Binning on 
his part was using all his art to 
hinder their advance, peppering 
them with cannon whenever he 
could, running out traverses to 
locate the position of their mines, 
and finally slinging a powder- 
barrel filled with the most out- 
rageous of his stinking prepara- 
tions into their midst, which, 
according to his own account, 
“made Overton (then Governor 
of Edinburgh) and all flie ; so we 
entered peaceably, and brought 
thereout their Working - Tools 
without any harm.” 

This comic by-play, Cromwell 
soon discerned, would never gain 
him so impregnable a strong- 
hold. Early in December he 
initiated more serious measures. 
His batteries by now had been 
mounted in carefully chosen 
positions, and on the morning of 
the 12th they were ordered to 
salute the Castle with all their 
guns and mortars. At the same 
time a peremptory summons was 
despatched to Dundas demand- 
ing the surrender of the garrison 
and “ expecting an answer this 
day.” 
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The Governor, instead of stand- 
ing firm, wavered and allowed 
himself to be drawn into the 
dangers of correspondence. Ten- 
tatively he asked whether he 
might be given ten days in which 
to consult the Estates of Scot- 
land at Perth, since it was they 
who had entrusted him with the 
defence. 

Certainly not, replied Crom- 
well. The garrison could have 
‘honourable terms” if they 
capitulated, and, incidentally, 
perhaps the Governor might like 
to know that those same Estates 
who gave him his trust were now 
pursuing a policy quite contrary 
to what they had professed—a 
subtle hint that Dundas need no 
longer feel he owed them any 
allegiance. 

The Governor, while formally 
affirming his concern to be found 
faithful in his trust, at the same 
time rose to the bait. He would 
be greatly interested to hear 
further details of this alleged 
change of policy. 

Very well, replied Cromwell, 
let them cease hostilities long 
enough for Dundas to come down 
to a conference. 

By all means cease hostilities, 
agreed the cautious Dundas, but 
he should prefer to remain in 
his Castle and hear the latest 
news from some trustworthy 
emissaries. 

Let him name his men and 
they should have liberty to speak 
with him one hour, conceded 
Cromwell, adding impatiently, 
““T expect there be no loss of 
time.”’ 

The Governor named two 
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gentlemen then prisoners on 
parole with his Excellency, but 
they proved far too judicious 
to involve themselves in such a 
mission. 

“The matter,” they diffidently 
explained to Dundas, “is of 
so high concernment, especially 
since it may be you will lean 
somewhat upon our information 
in managing that important 
trust put upon you, that we dare 
not take upon us to meddle.” 

This reply reads like the 
strongest possible hint that Gov- 
ernor Dundas, if he did his duty, 
should slam his Castle gates 
against further letters and leave 
Cromwell to open them how he 
could. Even more heartening 
for the garrison, that very night 
a German named Augustin, cross- 
ing from Fife with six-score 
horse, succeeded in forcing Orom- 


well’s guards, killing eighty of 
his soldiers, and thrusting thirty- 
six men bearing a fresh stock 
of spices into the Castle itself. 
Dundas, it would appear, had 
every reason for stiffening his 


resistance. Yet within the for- 
tress he professed himself so 
eager to defend, his conduct had 
recently become most curious. 
On more than one occasion he 
had actually forbidden Binning 
to fire his cannon, even when 
the enemy could clearly be seen 
mounting batteries intended for 
their bombardment. 

The Master-Gunner naturally 
was much incensed. Not only 
did he thoroughly enjoy dis- 
charging his pieces of ordnance, 
but he was also engaged in the 
most fascinating series of experi- 
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ments. For many years the 
leading authorities on gunnery 
had disagreed on the vital ques- 
tion whether a ball shot from a 
cannon mounted on a hill into a 
valley beneath would strike above 
or below the mark on which the 
gun was trained. 

Both Nicholas Tartaglia and 
the Dutchman William Claes 
affirmed that without correction 
the ball would strike higher or 
overshoot themark. Binning, fol- 
lowing Luigi Callado, disagreed ; 
though he magnanimously con- 
ceded that he could not blame 
the Hollander for his error “ in 
regard his Country is very plain 
and no remarkable Height, 
whereby he might have con- 
firmed what he saith by practice.” 

The Castle of Edinburgh, on 
the other hand, afforded the 
ideal site from which to test his 
theory, and soon the Master- 
Gunner had discerned a perfect 
target. In the spring of the same 
year the dashing Marquis of 
Montrose, whose too precipitate 
rising in aid of Charles had ended 
abruptly in failure, was con- 
demned to death by hanging. On 
the 20th of May this sentence 
was carried out, and by way of 
added insult Montrose’s comely 
head was thrust on the tip of 
a “great trinket prick” and 
exhibited from the roof of the 
Tolbooth. 

There in the following autumn 
this relic still remained, or as 
much of it as may be expected 
to have survived the rigours of 
an Edinburgh summer. To the 
eyes of the Master-Gunner the 
melancholy trophy presented a 
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perfect target, and could he but 
succeed in shooting it down he 
might at one blow both confirm 
his theories and also in some 
measure avenge the insult to the 
dead Montrose, “that Mirror 
of his time for Loyalty and 
Gallantry.” 

Dundas, however, had com- 
manded that “ there should not 
a Gun be shot in the Castle,” 
and when Binning demanded 
his reason, told him he had too 
much blood on his head already. 
The Master-Gunner, somewhat 
troubled lest his own good faith 
should later be called in question, 
refused to obey this unwelcome 
order unless it were given him in 
front of the rest of the garrison. 
Whereupon Dundas summoned 
him to the Parado and repeated 
his prohibition in public. 

The Captain was utterly dumb- 
founded. What a dismal end to 
all his delightful experiments ! 
And then, it is perhaps permis- 
sible to imagine, he suddenly 
bethought him of his family 
motto, ‘‘ Virtute doloque.’” A 
little cunning. That was all that 
was required. 

Secretly he laid and trained a 
24-pounder, so that according to 
his theory its ball should strike 
the head of Montrose. Next, 
with a guileless air, he invited 
the Governor to accompany him 
on a walk round the farther side 
of the rock, knowing full well 
that as soon as they were out of 
sight Thomas Kniblo, his Keeper 
of the Magazine, could be trusted 
to discharge the cannon. 

Dundas, hearing the shot, not 
unnaturally inquired who could 
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have fired it, and honest Binning 
does not scruple to admit that 
he replied he had not the faintest 
idea. 

Returning to the parapet, the 
Governor seized upon the dis- 
obedient gunner and asked him 
what he thought he was about. 

“ Sir,” replied that glib young 
man, “I thought that it was 
sin in you and the Master- 
Gunner to suffer these men to 
fortify themselves and raise Bat- 
teries before your nose, and you 
not stop them, whereupon I 
shot.” 

No wonder the Captain arrived 
at the conclusion that gunners 
occasionally lack honesty. But 
it was a bitter disappointment 
to discover that his ball had 
narrowly missed Montrose’s head, 
striking instead an adjoining 
stone, which, dislodging several 
others, killed a drummer and a 
soldier in the street. The result, 
he claimed, at least had proved 
the correctness of his theory. 
His ball had not shot high. 

As for Dundas, his vacillating 
mind, aided by a recommence- 
ment of the English bombard- 
ment, seemed to be veering once 
more towards action. Four days 
after his discreet friends had de- 
clined his invitation to a parley, 
he wrote to Cromwell making 
the tentative proposal that, pro- 
vided no relief arrived within 
such time as might be agreed 
between them, he should sur- 
render the Castle upon honour- 
able conditions. 

Cromwell, fully determined to 
clinch the bargain before the 
wavering Governor had time for 
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second thoughts, ignored his 
proviso and told him shortly to 
send out Commissioners autho- 
rised to agree the terms of 
capitulation by eleven o’clock 
the same night. Dundas no 
longer demurred. Before dawn 
the following morning formal 
articles of surrender had been 
signed. The Castle, Scotland’s 
strongest fortress, would be 
handed over to Cromwell on 
Christmas Eve, and meantime, 
to ensure due performance.of the 
terms which had been concluded, 
his Excellency would be provided 
with four hostages. Dundas, 
perhaps, was not ill-pleased to 
learn that one of those chosen 
for this duty was his truculent 
Master-Gunner. 

On the 24th of December, as 
St Giles’s clock struck twelve, 
the garrison came swaggering 
down the hill, marching, as their 
terms of surrender entitled them, 
with all the honours of war; 
standards flying, drums beating, 
matches lighted, ball in their 
cannon mouths, and all their 
personal possessions following 
behind in carts considerately 
provided by the Lord General 
himself. Many among the crowd 
who watched this brave display 
could scarcely help wondering 
how this column of heroes had 
earned so much distinction. 
Would they not have done better 
to remain at their posts ? 

Even Cromwell himself, writ- 
ing the same evening to Speaker 
Lenthall, showed himself sur- 
prised by what he calls “ the 
unusualness ”’ of his correspond- 
ence with Dundas. The capitu- 
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lation of the Castle he plainly 
regarded as a piece of good for- 
tune almost inconceivable with- 
out the aid of God—and his own 
diplomacy. 

““T think I need to say little 
of the strength of the place,” he 
told the Speaker, ‘ which if it 
had not come in as it did, would 
have cost very much blood to 
have attained, if at all to be 
attained.” 

Why Dundas decided to capitu- 
late has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Was his youth and 
inexperience simply overawed by 
Cromwell’s threatening cannon, 
his peremptory manner, and 
his tremendous military reputa- 
tion? Could it be true, as has 
often been alleged, that the Lord 
General added weight to his 
arguments with a bag of gold? 
Or was it really, as one writer 
reported, that the garrison turned 
mutinous and refused to con- 
tinue the siege? If so, Dundas 
might certainly have been ex- 
pected to produce evidence of 
insubordination in his defence 
when later he came to stand his 
trial for treason. Instead, it was 
largely the indignant testimony 
of his Master-Gunner that proved 
the Governor’s undoing. Why 
were all those cannon in the 
Castle forbidden to be fired ? 

Those few who have chosen 
to defend Dundas find a ready 
answer. His order not to fire 
without special instructions was 
merely a common act of pru- 
dence, intended to conserve the 
stock of ammunition in the 
Castle and to protect the city 
of Edinburgh from Binning’s 
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irresponsibility. No judicious 
commander could reasonably be 
expected to give free rein to a 
Master-Gunner who, to prove his 
private theories, took pot-shots 
at houses in the town, or, worse 
still, deliberately enticed the 
Governor round the corner while 
he disobeyed his orders. Binning, 
judged even by his own elastic 
standards, could scarcely be re- 
garded as the ideal subordinate. 


The store of knowledge so 
eagerly imparted in Captain 
Binning’s book has long been 
superseded. The destructive 
inventions, on which he lavished 
such care, today are valueless. 
Yet his now unprofitable pages 
still vividly reflect the personal 


enthusiasm of the man for his 
chosen profession. Even when 
his active career was ended and 
he approached the closing para- 
graphs of this considerable work, 
his ardour for everything per- 
taining to the good management 
of pieces of ordnance burned as 
fiercely as ever. So many experi- 
ments might yet be made, so 
much advice might still be 
offered. Only reluctantly could 
he bring himself at last to lay 
aside his pen. 

“T could infinitely have 
added,’’ he assures us regret- 
fully, “‘ but being straitned do 
conclude that as yet 


to the Art of Gunnery there is 
NO END.” 





CHIPPENDALE. 


BY CLAUDE DREDGE. 


JET, that wayward bitch, was 
growing old. Her name bore 
no connection with this fast- 
moving age: her period was 
between the wars. She was 
so called for the sleek blackness 
of her cocker coat, and if there 
was any suggestion of bom- 
bazine and bugles about her 
name, it was purely coincidental. 

At the time when this tale 
opens, I was stationed on the 
North-West Frontier of India 
where there were plenty of hill 
partridges. Shooting was an 
energetic pastime ; for the going 
was hard and rocky and 
the hillsides steep. Excitement 


occasionally enlivened the day’s 
proceedings when a concealed 
sniper, with misguided ideas of 
sport, took a sitting shot at 


the sportsman. However, the 
Pathan concerned seemed acti- 
vated more by a sense of 
humour than real malice and 
there was seldom any damage. 

Jet was growing slow, and 
the time of her passing could 
not be far ahead. I dreaded 
that time, but thought that 
the blow would be softened 
for me if I got another young dog 
in plenty of time. I had tried 
keeping one of Jet’s puppies, 
but she had always been a 
somewhat casual mother, and 
showed, herself so jealous of the 
pup that, in face of her manifest 
unhappiness, I had to get rid 
of it. 


I knew that if I introduced 
another gun dog, Jet’s heart 
would break, so, perhaps for 
sentimental and __ insufficient 
reasons, I added a dachshund 
puppy to my bachelor estab- 
lishment as house dog. Chip- 
pendale’s name originates from 
—I see you have guessed. Yes, 
he did have that kind of leg. 

His coat was lustrous red, 
full of unexpected wrinkles and 
creases. He had the serio- 
comic air of all small dachshund 
puppies, and the note of pathos 
caused by the appearance that 
his little trousers did not fit 
very well and might fall down 
at any moment. He smelt of 
Russia leather. Chippendale 
was of the medium breed and 
rather small, but certainly he 
did not lack courage. As I 
found later, he was the bravest 
little dog I have ever met. 
Like so many dachshunds, he 
was a dog of character and a 
one-man dog. To my friends 
he was polite and reserved. 
Only for me would he unbend 
and indulge in his repertoire 
of puppy tricks. And he pos- 
sessed, the qualities of loyalty 
and affection which convert dog 
owners into dog lovers. 

Jet, after a lifetime of brush- 
ing off her own pups, to my 
utter amazement took Chip to 
her matronly bosom. He be- 
came her devoted slave and 
the two were soon inseparable. 
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My compound was overrun 
with tree-rats. These gay little 
striped squirrels with their 
bushy tails were as cheeky as 
could be and had a great con- 
tempt for the dogs. But the 
tree-rats were a nuisance; for 
they would come right into the 
verandah and raid the tea- 
table. Jet made half-hearted 
attempts to catch them, and 
Chip soon joined the chase, but 
the tree-rats would seamper un- 
concernedly a few paces in front 
of the dogs until they reached 
a thick shisham tree. They 
would disappear behind this, 
shin up it at lightning speed, 
and then, from the safety of a 
high fork, would give the dogs 
an appalling, fish-wife scolding 
in squirrel language. 

Chip continued his fruitless 
efforts for some time; then he 
evolved a plan, and for the 
first time I realised that, for 
a dog, he had unusual reasoning 
power. With the air of one 
that is deeply engrossed in 
thoughts about cats, he 
wandered to the end of the 
compound, then walked back 
to the big shisham tree and 
lay down. 

I was having tea on the 
verandah, and, as usual, a 
number of tree-rats gathered 
in the hopes of a few crumbs. 
Jet, at my feet, suffered this 
impertinence until they came 
too near, then she rushed at 
them. The tree-rats scattered 
and made for safety in the trees, 
except one which was snapped 
up by the very determined and 
patient puppy waiting behind 
the shisham. Chip repeated 


this trick often, with occasional 
success. 

By the time the shooting 
season arrived he was growing 
into a strong little dog, and his 
heart-rending wails when left 
behind on the days I took Jet 
out shooting were enough to 
melt a heart of stone. On an 
afternoon when [ had a leisurely 
shoot in prospect, I decided to 
take Chip just for the walk. 
He followed Jet like a shadow, 
bustling her, until that incensed 
lady gave him a shrewd nip or 
two. This convinced him that 
shooting was serious business 
and he watched Jet warily. 
Jet rose a covey of chukor, at 
which Chippendale gazed with 
spellbound admiration. We fol- 
lowed the covey, which had 
split up and sought thick cover. 
Chip did not attempt to run 
wild, but taking his cue from 
Jet; used his nose. The Goddess 
of the Chase smiled; for a few 
minutes later the fat, red puppy 
picked up a scent, followed the 
line, and thrust his nose into a 
sage-bush from which erupted 
a chukor with a satisfying whirr. 
It gave an easy shot and was 
duly retrieved by Jet. I 
handed it to Chip for inspection, 
and he pushed his nose into 
the breast feathers and gave an 
ecstatic snort. 

From that time onwards I 
took his training in hand. He 
showed no signs of gun-shyness, 
but to make sure, I would 
make him sit for his meal, a 
blank cartridge fired from a 
revolver being the signal to 
take it. He learnt to retrieve 
a stuffed hareskin, and, by 
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surreptitious hiding of biscuits 
round the garden, to follow the 
direction of a pointed finger 
when told to seek. I never 
used a check-lead with him; 
for he learnt all that Jet could 
teach him and did not run in 
to feathered game. Two faults 
he had: he could never resist 
a chase after any hare loping 
away from him, and birds which 
he retrieved often had four 
sharp punctures in the breast 
to identify the retriever. How- 
ever, these were, to me, minor 
blemishes in an excellent record. 
He had a most wonderful nose, 
and once on a scent would never 
let up. If he got on to the line 
I very rarely lost a runner, and 
when he hunted a bird from 
end to end of a big sugar-cane 
field I made it a practice to 
leave the orderly to bring him 
on when he had got that bird. 
Jet and [ could thus go ahead 
with the shooting. 

The season ended, and quite 
suddenly, as if unwilling to face 
a future without sport, Jet 
died in her sleep. Chippendale 
was desolate; he seemed to 
feel her loss as much as I did, 
and for weeks was my shadow. 
However, I received posting 
orders to go as an instructor to 
an army school at Belgaum, 
south of Bombay, and in the 
hurry of packing and departure 
there was no time for regrets. 

Belgaum was as good, a station 
as anyone could wish. There 
was cricket, tennis, hockey, and 
golf. The club was small enough 
to be free of cliques and had a 
good sprinkling of I.C.8., Forest 
Service, and Police, which 
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humanised it and preserved it 
from the over-militarised atmo- 
sphere that tended to reduce 
the friendliness in some of the 
bigger Indian stations. Seventy 
miles from Belgaum lay Ven- 
gurla, a little port set in a 
rocky bay where interesting sea- 
fishing could be had. Not much 
farther was Karwar, with sandy 
beaches fringed with palm trees, 
where big rollers from the Indian 
Ocean made an ideal place for 
surfing. Bhameen as big as 
salmon ran in the estuary at the 
beginning of the monsoon and 
gave splendid sport. 

To me, however, the great 
attraction of Belgaum was its 
shooting. The great Kanara 
jungles extended for hundreds 
of miles, full of tiger, bison, 
leopard, and lesser beasts ; but 
the small-game shooting was 
superlatively good. Painted 
francolin and grey partridge 
abounded within three miles of 
cantonments. Quail and hares 
were very numerous ; and snipe 
and duck could be found in 
satisfactory numbers if khubber 
(news) was obtained in time. 

The best of the shooting was 
where the crops met the edge 
of the jungle. Here, grey and 
red jungle-fowl, peacock and 
spur-fowl could be beaten from 
the thickets, while four-horned 
antelope, barking deer, and even 
an occasional leopard might 
startle the beat. 

Sometimes, on the open plains, 
there were bustard and _ flori- 
can, and just occasionally the 
magnificent greater bustard. 

Chippendale soon settled to 
the routine of the new life. 
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He attended one of my first 
lectures, and that was enough 
for him. Thereafter he accom- 
panied me to the office each 
morning, but arranged his own 
pursuits until he was ready and 
waiting to take me home at the 
end of the morning. He would 
often attend the students’ mid- 
morning break in the coffee- 
room where large round biscuits 
and coffee were served. He 
would place his front paws on 
one of these biscuits, dragging 
it backwards, uttering singular 
groans, and with a convulsive 
jerk of his short forelegs, hurl 
the biscuit back between his 
hind-legs. He would then pre- 
tend it was some strange inter- 
loper, pursue it fiercely, and 
crunch it to death. After several 
rounds of this game he would 
trot off with the last biscuit to 
bury it in the dusty floor of the 
garage. A ring.of pi-dogs would 
watch him, and the biscuit was 
always missing next day, but 
Chip never seemed to regard 
this as odd. As he had rather 
a reputation for being exclusive, 
some of the wives occasionally 
told me that they had been 
flattered by a morning visit. 
They would not have felt so 
flattered had they realised that 
the frequency of Chippendale’s 
visits had a close ratio to the 
numbers of cats inhabiting the 
compound. 

Chip enjoyed accompanying 
me to the cinema. The officers’ 
parties usually sat on sofas in 
a small gallery. At half-time 
there was a pause for refresh- 
ments and the gallery emptied. 
Chip would then search for 
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friends among the troops in the 
stalls and be given walnuts, 
which he loved. He would 
disappear upstairs with two or 
three and take them to one of 
the sofas, but—oddly enough— 
never to mine. He would then 
crack them and eat the nuts. 

The urbane Parsee who 
managed the cinema rang a 
bell to announce that the film 
was continuing, and, while the 
audience returned to the gallery, 
switched out the lights. When 
the audience sat down there 
would be cries of distress and 
muffled oaths in the darkness 
as the jagged walnut shells made 
themselves felt. My friend, 
the manager, confessed to me 
once that he enjoyed this 
little comedy better than any 
film, and that he deliberately 
switched the lights out before 
Chippendale’s foul plot could be 
unmasked. 

With the shooting season 
drawing near again, I acquired 
a shikari whose duty it was to 
search for game during the early 
part of the week, and to come 
back with his khubber so that I 
could make plans for a week- 
end’s sport in the likeliest places. 

This man, Portgun Bhosle, 
was a merry, tubby Maharatta 
whose family came from the 
sea-board and had served for 
generations in ships commanded 
by Europeans. Whether these 
ships were naval, trading, or 
pirate vessels I never discovered, 
but suspected they were pirates. 
Portgun had forsaken the sea 
for love of the jungle. His 
ambition was to become a forest 
guard in the Forest Service, 
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but he wanted to become 
accustomed to sahibs before he 
entered the service and had 
selected me as the guinea-pig. 

At first I was suspicious of 
him. He would report twenty- 
three snipe at one place, seven- 
teen partridge somewhere else, 
and seventy duck on a certain 
lake. This all seemed too 
accurate to be true, so at the 
beginning of the season I 
thought I would expose him. 
He had said there were four- 
teen snipe on a nearby tank. 
In India a tank may be a 
shallow, muddy reservoir, con- 
fined by a bank or bund at the 
outflow end which can be opened 
to irrigate crops during the dry 
months. This one was nearly 
empty ; it was just an expanse 
of khaki mud and clay without 
a vestige of cover, grass, or reed. 
A most unlikely place. We 
arrived, and I was amazed to see 
snipe running about on the mud. 
Portgun hid me under the bund 
and walked round to flush them. 
Exactly fourteen birds got up, 
circled, and came over me. I 
swung at the leader, missed, and 
shot at him again, dropping 
two birds out of the thick of 
the wisp. Portgun expressed 
himself delighted with this 
shocking bad marksmanship and 
we went off in quest of partridge, 
I with much more confidence in 
my: shikari. I found later that 
in his explorations he would 
flush birds, religiously count 
them, and then, if possible, put 
them back whence they had 
come. 

In this Cockaigne it was inevit- 
able that I should find good 
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companions. Of these, Paddy 
O’Rorke and Puff Glastonbury 
came out shooting most often. 
Paddy was an Irish doctor, a 
good raconteur, and a superlative 
shot. It was said of him that 
he doctored animals with more 
enthusiasm than when he dealt 
with his patients. I can only 
record with gratitude that when 
my Chippendale was very ill 
with anemia he gave the little 
dog devoted attention until he 
was well again. 

Puff was a brother officer, a 
Falstaff of a man, wearing glasses 
with the thickest lenses ever 
seen. He was an _ execrable 
shot, but took such delight in 
the sport and surroundings that 
a day out with him was always 
a joy. Paddy had a lovely 
young golden Labrador, keen 
but wild as a hawk, and 
Puff’s old Clumber was amiably 
useless. , 

On our first shoot together 
Chippendale was laughed to 
scorn, but he established his 
reputation with the first duck 
brought down. The bird fell 
into a deep, reedy pond. The 
Labrador went out to it at 
speed, but his long legs became 
entangled in the reeds and he 
was soon in trouble. Chippen- 
dale followed with tail swinging 
rhythmically near the surface 
like a propeller, and his low- 
slung belly clearing the reeds 
quite easily. He brought the 
duck in and returned to quest 
round the unfortunate Labrador, 
which was by now floundering 
in considerable danger. <A rope 
and tree trunk were soon forth- 
coming and the Labrador was 
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rescued, but thereafter he 
became very nervous of water 
and the brunt of the retrieving 
from water fell on Chippendale, 
who evidently enjoyed it. 

At home, Chippendale waged 
ceaseless war on all cats. They 
were usually too wise to give 
battle, but on one occasion 
Chippendale met a big ginger 
cat in a very narrow culvert 
under the road. There was no 
room for either opponent to 
turn and neither was disposed 
to back out. Nose to nose they 
fought out a grim battle. How 
Chippendale avoided injury to 
his eyes remains a mystery, 
but, bloody and scratched, he 
emerged triumphant, dragging 
a lifeless cat after him. 

The sitting-room of my 
bungalow had a doorway giving 
on to the verandah and com- 
It was draped with a 


pound. 
big curtain which reached the 


floor. In the evenings while 
working [ had noticed that 
Chippendale would sit for long 
periods just inside the room with 
his nose protruding under the 
curtain. A few quivers of his 
tail would show that something 
was up, and he would then 
dash into the darkness, barking 
wildly. This called for investi- 
gation, so I watched carefully 
on subsequent nights. Chippen- 
dale was given his evening meal 
on the verandah. His strata- 
gem was to eat only half his 
dinner and then, leaving the rest 
as a sort of tiger bait, to take up 
his concealed position. Cats 
would arrive on a thieving raid 
and Chippendale would enjoy a 
noisy and abortive hunt, return- 
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ing to attack the remains of his 
meal with great gusto. The 
cats seemed to enter into the 
spirit of this game, for they 
returned night after night. 

During breaks between the 
courses of instruction I was 
able to get away for big-game 
shooting. I would stay in one 
of the Forest Service bungalows, 
sometimes with a friendly 
Forest Officer and his wife, and 
operate in the surrounding 
jungle blocks. I usually took 
Chippendale to the bungalows, 
but I did not let him follow me 
into the jungle itself, for panther 
were very numerous: I shot 
eleven in three years. Nor 
could I trust Chippendale to 
keep still at critical moments, 
even in jungle where there was 
little chance of panther, and 
after being sent back ignomini- 
ously on a lead two or three 
times he seemed _ reconciled 
to giving big-game shooting a 
miss. 

On a day which I shall never 
forget, I decided to go out to 
a clearing two miles from the 
Forest Bungalow at Nagargali. 
At dawn, and sometimes at 
dusk, bison grazed in this clear- 
ing; during daylight they re- 
treated into the surrounding 
bamboo jungle where they were 
virtually unassailable, since the 
undergrowth was so thick that 
it was almost impossible for a 
man to fight his way through 
it, certainly it was impossible 
to do so in silence, and bison 
have good hearing. The only 
paths were elephant trails and 
these the bison usually avoided. 

With my big-game shikari, 
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Rama, I set out in the dark- 
ness to walk to the clearing 
two miles away. We were nearly 
there, at dawn, before I noticed 
that Chippendale had followed 
us. It was too late to take him 
back, so, annoyed, I gave him 
a smack and made him walk to 
heel. 

We hid on the down-wind 
side of the clearing until the 
first shafts of light filtered 
through the bamboo leaves, and 
then began to stalk the ridges 
that intersected the clearing. 
Moving quietly through the tall 
elephant grass, we found the 
first valley empty. As we 
ascended the second ridge, clear 
and distinct on the breeze came 
a familiar farmyard scent, the 
milky smell of cows. Knowing 
there must be bison ahead I 
crawled slowly and quietly up 
the slope, and I saw with 
amusement that Chippendale was 
inching his way up too, with 
his belly close to the ground. 

As I paused under the crest, 
a wet nose was pushed into my 
hand as though to say, “ Don’t 
worry, I won’t spoil the stalk.” 
I raised my head over the sky- 
line and saw close below me 
seven cow bison, two with 
calves ; a young bull, and, just 
clear of the rest, a magnificent 
old bull with wide sweep- 
ing horns. I began to move 
my double-barrelled .470 rifle 
silently into position, ready for 
a shot. At that moment Rama 
popped his head over the ridge, 
gesticulated wildly at the bison, 
and shouted: ‘“‘Marro! Marro!”’ 
(Shoot! Shoot!) All the bisons’ 
heads came up, the bull gave 
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a loud snort of alarm, and the 
herd was off. Disengaging the 
safety-catch I just had time 
for a hasty shot as the herd 
thundered round a bend in the 
valley. The bull lurched to the 
shot, but was immediately out 
of sight. The next we saw of 
them was on the edge of the 
bamboo jungle four hundred 
yards away. The bull had 
dropped out and seemed in 
trouble, but I felt sure I had 
hit him too far back and that 
he would go on for some way. 
We hastened to the place at 
which the herd had disappeared 
into the bamboo. There was 


a copious blood trail leading up 
a well-defined elephant path. 
The Indian bison is a very 
dangerous enemy when wounded. 
He will often attack at the 
next sight of his opponent and 


has a nasty trick of circling 
and coming up quietly behind 
his pursuer. I sat down with 
a pipe to think things over and 
to give time for the shot to tell. 
I hoped thereby that the bison 
would lie down and thus render 
the coup de grdce less risky. 
It was evident that Rama, 
though a good tracker, was too 
excitable to be trusted in an 
emergency. Also, he was un- 
armed, and I decided to leave 
him up the tallest tree in sight, 
from where he could watch for 
movement in the bamboos and 
enable me to make a fresh cast 
if I lost the trail. 

The elephant path was i 
cloister-like dimness, for the 
bamboos arched overhead to 
cut out the light. The walls 
of the tunnel were thickly laced 
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with lantanas and bamboo to 
form a stockade through which 
only the heaviest animal could 
penetrate. Visibility was only 
a few yards, so if there was to 
be any shooting it would have 
to be quick and straight. 

Chippendale seemed inter- 
ested in the spoor as we set off, 
but I was too keyed-up concen- 
trating on the bison to give him 
much thought. 

The blood trail ran clear and 
distinct along the path for half 
a mile, then suddenly stopped. 
I cast about along the sides, 
found some broken bamboos 
leading off the path, with a 
stream of red ants pouring 
towards the ground, and stooped 
to search in the dry leaves 
carpeting the earth, for red ants 
often indicate the presence of 
blood. I had found the red 


stains I sought when a sharp, 
warning bark from Chippendale 
brought me to my feet to face 
back down the path. Twenty 
yards away, at a point I had 
only just passed, the bison was 
emerging from the jungle, his 
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head down ready to charge. He 
clearly meant business. Chip- 
pendale rushed at him barking 
furiously, and the great beast 
swung his wide horns menac- 
ingly at the dachshund. Then, 
thinking better of it, he turned 
his attention to me and began 
to move. That split second of 
hesitation, however, gave me 
my chance. The bull staggered 
to a shoulder shot and dropped 
dead to the second barrel which 
took him in the heart. Over- 
come with the feeling most big- 
game hunters know, nausea 
caused by an intense reaction 
of relief, I sat down for a 
moment. 

Then [ walked up to admire 
the bison’s wide spread of horns, 
to find Chippendale unconcern- 
edly sniffing the great nose of 
the beast. By his rearguard 
action Ohippendale had un- 
doubtedly saved my life, and 
in my estimation deserved a 
medal. 

I bestowed on him the only 
honour and award which small 
dogs desire: a pat from Master. 
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BY MARY NORTON. 


My mother has often de- 
scribed her first sight of it— 
white, piled, rambling, and, at 
one end, a tower. 

On that hot September day, 
as she stepped out of the car, 
she remembers a strange, sub- 
tropical smell breathed up from 
the garden below—a smell both 
spicy and glutinous; a smell 
indigenous to that place. The 
white sand of the terrace seemed 
to float in the glare of the sun 
and under the stone porch was, 
not coolness, but a faint, grey 
abatement of the heat. Silence 
lay about her, the silence of 
deep country. 

My father laid his shoulder 
to the door, but it would not 
open easily ; it groaned against 
his weight and scraped noisily 
—when at last it yielded—on 
the polished, marble floor. This 
my mother discovered later was 
because, the house being open 
on all sides to the garden, the 
front door was seldom used. 

My mother felt herself picked 
up and set down within; while 
the chauffeur stood by, obsequi- 
ously tender. Here was coolness 
and height, glass and marble and 
carved stucco; and anothersmell, 
the smell of the house itself. 

It was nineteen twenty-seven ; 
she was twenty-one. 


Through glass doors she saw 
a long drawing-room, mirror- 
lined, and with ‘ persiennes,’’ 
closed against the heat. 

My father opened a shutter 


and the garden leapt into the 
room, reflected in the mirrors 
that faced the line of windows. 
One after another he pinned 
the shutters back, and my 
mother saw that shutters and 
windows were built alike, framed 
delicately by slender pillars. A 
fountain played outside on the 
terrace and again, in reflection, 
on the mirrored wall. 

She felt it then more strange 
than beautiful, though beautiful 
it was—and became so to her 
in memory. 

That day she noticed first 
the gold chairs, the pedestals 
with palms, the long, red, 
hideous carpet ... so assured 
they looked and inherent as 
though she, not they, had tres- 
passed out of era. Behind her, 
glass-enclosed, lay the music 
room. 

My father led her out again 
to the hall. Up marble steps 
to another level, and two stair- 
cases branched apart, shallow 
and graceful, with their carved 
stone balustrades. At the head 
of each were closed, double doors. 

On her left, hung heavy 
curtains. My father drew one 
back—it slid easily but with a 
dim clatter of rings—and my 
mother peered within: leather 
benches like railway - carriage 
seats lined a mirrored alcove, 
lit from above by a cupola of 
glass ; the floor was of patterned 
marble. 

“We call 
room... .” 


it the smoking- 
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My mother shivered a little 
in spite of the heat. She saw in 
her imagination rows of men, 
very foreign, in tasselled velvet 
caps, with not even a table on 
which to place their drinks; a 
place of banishment, where 
masculinity withdrew into it- 
self, doubly distilled, almost 
nefarious. ... 

“Tt leads to the chapel. . . .” 

The chapel looked derelict. 
A swarm of bees in the painted 
ceiling buzzed angrily. They 
were to stay there, undisturbed, 
throughout our childhood. 

“Tt’s supposed to be 
haunted,’? my father told her, 
“by something called ‘ the Psst 
—Psst da Capella.’ .. .” 

Psst—Psst ! 

A cheerful sound, and, to my 
mother, associated with the 
summoning of waiters or the 
drawing of attention to a 
dropped glove; with lights and 
bustle and crowded places... 
it was only coming in from the 
garden at grey dusk that she 
was to remember another inter- 
pretation of that warning hiss 
and to run, like a marked thing, 
through the watching shadows. 

Upstairs, and yet—the house 
being built on a slope—still 
part of the ground floor, was 
the Big Dining-room. It was 
furnished in pear-wood; pale, 
ornate sideboards reared up 
into undustable infinity ; heavy 
curtains flowed downwards on to 
slippery floors; epergnes raised 
their graceful, silver cups. The 
pale expanse of the table, when 
fully extended, sat forty people. 

Beyond, were the Little 
Dining-room, the kitchens, rows 
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of bedrooms, and the boudoir. 
This last adjoined her own room 
and was filled with chintz. It 
was the wrong chintz. Or the 
wrong room—too high, too cool, 
with a tiled bay-window that 
was almost a winter-garden. 

Tea, on that first day, was 
laid in the boudoir—massive 
silver on an uncomfortably high 
table. My mother remembers 
a small, dark maid escaping 
shyly as they entered. 

“Oh, Conceicio!’’ my father 
called, using, it seemed to my 
mother, the vocative case with 
a downward, nasal swing at the 
last syllable, “this is your 
mistress.” 

My mother took the small, 
uncertain hand and looked into 
a smiling face, not young but 
with all the charm and vitality 
of youth. 

““Conceic&o has been here— 
how long ?—twenty-two years 

”? 


My mother did not understand 
the graceful phrase of welcome, 
but she knew it to be well-turned. 
‘Thank you,’”’ she said, shy 
too, * thank you very much.”’ 
They had tea and my mother 


poured out. There were sand- 
wich cakes, frosted lightly with 
sugar, and a chafing-dish of 
hard toast. The bread had a 
curious taste, slightly sourish, 
and the massive teapot weighed 
on her wrist. 

There was not time, my father 
said, to show her the garden. 
He had to get back to Lisbon. 
How could she sense, beneath 
this casual phrase, the first, 
faint, warning rumble of the 
Great Depression ! 
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But they found time for the 
kitchen; vast and light; the 
great tables scrubbed to white- 
ness; the copper pans on the 
walls hotly reflecting the sun- 
light; the stove like a black 
city of cells and caves—an old- 
fashioned horror—but to my 
mother it appeared modern, so 
serene it looked and eminently 
practical in the glow of efficient 
care. 

More handshakes, smiles, and 
murmured greetings. 

How charming they are, 
thought my mother, how pretty 


—aprons spotless, heads beauti-, 


fully combed—little Conceicgio 
and big Conceicio; Elvira, 
with her doe’s eyes, Madalena, 
Virginia, Maria-Rita. All wore 
rope-soled shoes, not whitened, 
but laundered and bleached in 
the sunshine. They gazed with 
delight at my mother in her 
brief, pale clothes: ladies, in 


Lisbon, still wore long-sleeved. 


black or blue. 

My father went ahead to the 
balcony. ‘‘ We can go out this 
way,”’ he called, and my mother 
following, with backward smiles, 
paused when she came to the 
doorway : two old witches stood 
there, waiting for alms. They 
came —she discovered later— 
every Friday: Tia Maria and 
Tia Joachina. But this was a 
special Friday and my father, 
as he led the way down the 
steps towards the car, left them 
croaking and bowing and champ- 
ing their toothless gums. Bless- 
ings followed my mother as she 
ran down the steps, blessings 
which half alarmed her, spewed 
as they were, harshly, into the 
white sunlight. 
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The heat. 

It had been lying in wait for 
her and now enveloped her. 

“You'd better put on a hat,” 
my father advised. 

“T’m all right,’ she insisted. 
But the temperature startled 
her. It seemed, leaving the 
comparative shade of the 
kitchen, as though she had 
walked into something rather 
than out of something. 

The house stood on a terrace 
and the garden fell away below 
so that the tree-tops were level 
with the second-floor windows. 
My mother waved good-bye to 
the car and ran down the lichen- 
encrusted steps to the deep 
shade. They were strange to 
her, the trees—judas, oleander, 
camellia, and tulip. There were 
clumps of grass palms whose 
leaves hung like coarse hair. 
The ground was dusty but sweet- 
smelling, and there was an old 
stone tank full of water-lilies. 
My mother wandered vaguely, 
touching and smelling. She 
found a dark spring edged with 
maidenhair. She saw a praying- 
mantis. 

She found a well, and, in the 
well, a toad. They stared at 
each other, he with his striped 
eyes. They were, through the 
years, to get to know each other 
very well. My mother made 
him, but not until much later, 
@ little raft on which he would 
take the sun. 

Once she told me that she had 
lived in the house a week before 
she found the upper storey. 
She had passed and repassed 
the double doors that hid the 
stairway. There were so many 
double doors in that house, high, 
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gracefully proportioned, and very 
much alike. 

They were very plain, those 
upper rooms. The carpetless 
floors were yellow scrubbed, and 
the furniture, though solid, was 
undistinguished. My mother did 
not recognise, at the time, the 
beauty and cleanliness of such 
austerity ; her thoughts flew 
ahead, almost anguished, to wax 
polish and bright cretonne. 

In one of the box-rooms she 
found a case of saints. It was 
a long, low box, like a giant’s 
coffin, and the saints lay recum- 
bent, staring up at her with 
mild painted eyes. Some were 
of stone, some of plaster; some 
ancient, some modern. She 
picked out a Santa Lucia in a 
pastel gown with silver stars. 
The drapery swirled with life 
and the gentle hand held a dish 
—nonchalantly, almost care- 
lessly—and, on the dish, a pair 
of eyes. It would have been a 
feat in itself to balance such 
round eyes on so flat a dish. 
There was something faintly 
shocking in this bland inconse- 
quence. But she’s tired, thought 
my mother—legend had saddled 
her with eyes, and eyes she must 
carry till the end of time. 

Another case, the same size, 
symmetrically revealed a stack of 
bed-pans: a relic of Spanish ’flu. 

Those early weeks must have 
been lonely for my mother. 
Caught in the first, frenzied 
struggle against the rising tide 
of depression, my father spent 
all his time at the office and my 
mother was left to fill her days 
alone. 

She found some _half-sewn 
cushion covers of metal lamé 
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which she dutifully finished, 
though hating the garish pattern 
and the scrape of steel on gold. 
In that house she felt it de 
rigueur for a wife to ply her 
needle ‘of an evening’ while 
her husband read beside the 
lamp; and, with her piled 
closets and completed trousseau, 
what else was there to sew ? 

English books were few and 
far between and such as the 
house contained she quickly 
read. She would wander 
through the shady garden and 
out beyond it to the pine-tree 
slopes. She would lean on hot 
rocks, watching ant battles 
among the dried- grass stems, 
or trace the furry, writhing 
line of processional caterpillars 
to their doomed tree. She 
would find heather in bloom, 
reminding her of England, and, 
among its dark roots, the burn- 
ing gas-flame blue of leaning 
lithospermum. 

Sometimes she came face to 
face with a large, green lizard, 
the feared legarto, and it would 
bare its sharp teeth in a silent 
hiss as it straddled the path 
on bandy legs. My mother, 
unlike the peasants, only half 
feared it, not knowing its reputa- 
tion for attacking women, though 
it fled from men. 

She would watch her oxen 
ploughing the ground under the 
orange trees; the men, in their 
stocking caps, singing directions. 
“A stone...a stone... take 
care. ..a stone...,” they 
would chant, and delicately, 
ears attuned, the great creatures 
would swing the plough a hand’s 
breadth, avoiding the obstacle. 
Enwrapped and comforted, they 
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seemed, by the voice of their 
driver, which flowed about them 
in ceaseless reassurance. 

A gong would summon her 
to meals and she would go obedi- 
ently, having washed her hands, 
into the cool and _ shuttered 
dining-room. 

Each meal would be a surprise 
and a mystery. Perhaps, before 
he left for the office, my father 
might find time to issue hurried 
instructions, but, for the most 
part, the menu was left to the 
cook. Some meals my mother 
found delicious: fried cod-fish 
balls, light and dry as biscuit, 
with tomato salad in a deep glass 
dish ; rice dishes of all kinds, 
tossed and savoury; salads of 
green peppers, of chick peas, 
of mottled beans—with their 
flavour of rain- water; and 
great dishes of fruit—peaches, 
nectarines, grapes, melon, and 
passion-fruit. And wine. My 
mother always drank a light, 
sweet wine, most delicately 
flavoured, called Grandjé. 

Coffee was brought to her 
afterwards, in the boudoir, in 
little round cups of swan-handled 
Sévres, rudely nicknamed pani- 
cos, resembling as they did in 
shape “an enamelled object of 
the most domestic significance.”’ 

There were other meals she 
found less appetising—percebes, 
for instance, a dish, it seemed to 
her, of miniature goats’ hooves 
on rubber stalks. These were 
starkly and baldly presented 
—a steaming tangle of black 
obscenity . . . Medusa’s hair ! 

Big Conceicio, at length, came 
to her rescue, showing her how 
by a skilful twist the hoof was 
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severed from the wrinkled tube, 
drawing with it—as meat is 
drawn from a crab’s leg—a 
delicate stalk of quivering flesh, 
It tasted like shrimp and was 
quite delicious. When next she 
saw percebes it was on the keel 
of an up-turned boat, and she 
knew them to be barnacles. 
But mid-day lunch was, after 
all, a trifling affair and quickly 
disposed of. Notsodinner. The 
cook was an artist and nobody 
worried much, least of all my 
mother, if the apéritif hour were 
pleasantly prolonged. The meal, 
when at length announced, was 
usually worth waiting for, and it 
followed the traditional pattern 
of soup, fish, entrée, joint ; but 
its sauces, its soups, its delec- 
table gravies still “live within 
the sense they quicken.” Nor 


could one forget the headsplit- 


ting, aching sweetness of the 
Sweets. ... 

These sweets shared a common 
base of egg yolks and sugar, on 
which simple theme endless varia- 
tions were evolved. When other 
dishes ignominiously were car- 
ried away out of sight, the sweet 
sustained pride of place in the 
dining-room cupboard (in after 
years locked against our childish 
raids—a formality we easily for- 
gave, knowing the mantled top 
to be removable). It was in one 
sense a gift from the cook, an 
unselfish offering from whose 
excellence the kitchen would 
reap no share. But if, after two 
appearances, any still remained, 
Conceigio would receive the 
plundered dish, on behalf of her 
colleagues, with a bow, a smile, 
and a formal speech of thanks. 
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My mother would sit at dinner 
on my father’s right hand like a 
guest: she felt marooned and 
forlorn if banished, as she should 
have been, to the end of the 
table. 

Big Concei¢&o—with her grey 
hair and humorous, wrinkled, 
almost Mongolian face — was 
nearly stone-deaf, but a lifted 
eyebrow would bring her to one’s 
elbow or a sideways glance direct 
her to a guest. She worked in a 
silent vacuum of her own pro- 
fessionalism, unhurried, undis- 
tractable. For rare condiments 
or sudden gastronomic whims, a 
sign language evolved itself. My 
mother showed me a gesture 
which described—and that only 
—a bottle of Worcestershire 
galce. 

Gradually, my mother began 
to pick up Portuguese and to 
take a more active part in the 
running of the house. Each 
morning, after breakfast, she 
would go along to the kitchen, 
keys in hand, to consult the cook. 
By this hour the great tables 
were serubbed and bare; the 
zinc shelves wiped down; the 
stove—anointed while hot with 
olive oil—a rich glow of lustrous 
black. 

The first gambit was a dra- 
matic throwing open of cupboard 
doors (there was no refrigerator 
or ice-box) and the placing on 
the table of a row of nameless 
shapes modestly shrouded in 
linen. Maria Rita would flick off 
these napkins and there before 
my mother’s carefully controlled 
gaze would be half a turkey, the 
remains of a sea bream, two 
Taw cutlets, a dish of cooked rice, 
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and an unrecognisable mess in 
brown gravy. 

Then began a curious game in 
which my mother, while seeming 
to keep the initiative, would— 
in her broken Portuguese—in- 
veigle Maria Rita into making 
the decisions. This was achieved 
mostly by facial expression: a 
look of profound thought mingled 
with judicious doubt and the 
sudden repetition in firm tones of 
whatever suggestion Maria Rita 
had made last. 

This make-believe over, pencil 
and pad were produced and my 
mother would “‘ make the rol.” 
The rol was a list of daily neces- 
sities to be purchased later by 
the chauffeur. Petitions came 
from all sides: ‘‘ Would the 
Senhora please order this . . . or 
this ... orthis ...%” Some- 
times they stumped her, and, as 
she took refuge in phonetic spel- 
ling, she would wonder unhappily 
whether she had ordered a rush 
fan or a fly-paper. Very often 
the rol ended on a strangely 
philanthropic note with a com- 
modity known in the kitchen as 
‘¢ medicine for the ants.”’ 

The rol disposed of, my mother 
would take up her keys, and, 
followed by her flock, lead the 
way to the dispensa. The dis- 
pensa was a two-storeyed apart- 
ment, half store-room, half wine- 
cellar. There were bins for flour, 
for rice, for dried peas and beans, 
and stone troughs for salting 
bacon. There were kegs of 
brandy and agua ardente, and, 
among the wines, my father’s 
favourite—a white wine which 
had been stored in a madeira cask. 
Smoked sausages hung from the 
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ceiling—strong, bacony sausages, 
almost kippered. Mottled soap, 
soft from the making, was laid 
out in bars to dry. There was 
tea, coffee, sugar, and olive oil 
—this last, in a great metal 
container with fitted tap. 

A rough queue would form, 
and my mother, wielding her 
scoop, would ladle out provisions 
sufficient unto the day. In this, 
again, she was somewhat at the 
mercy of her servants. Virginia, 
the char—or “ woman of days ”’ 
—kept her household in soap by 
a regular demand for double the 
necessary quantity. Bread, too, 
she would take and potaga, a 
rough, white cleaning powder. 
Occasionally her caches were 
discovered and there would be 
tears and wringing of hands. 
She would swear strange oaths : 
“May I be as blind as the little 
mice if ever again I touch so 
much as a crumb of rice——’”’ 
“But, Virginia, you have only 
to ask——_”’ But Virginia would 
never ask. She preferred to steal 
and keep her independence. 

But “‘ the young ladies of the 
house ”’ (as they were called in 
the village) had no incentive for 
dishonesty ; bottles, bowls, tins, 
jugs, and earthenware basins were 
extended pell-mell, and gently, 
methodically, my mother filled 
them as directed. There was 
little demand for metal polish ; 
the great brass pans in the kit- 
chen were cleansed with bitter 
orange and sand, scoured and 
re-scoured out-of-doors in the 
sunlight. 

** Now, have you all got every- 
thing? Think.” 

Yes, they had everything— 
every single thing they would 
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require to keep her household 
nourished, clean, and peaceful for 
the next twenty-four hours. But, 
as they traipsed out and she 
locked the door after them, my 
mother often wondered which 
one of them it would be (by 
instinct they could find her in the 
remotest corner of the loneliest 
pine-wood), panting and flushed, 
to demand either her presence 
or the key for some indispens- 
able commodity inexplicably 
overlooked. 

The house stood in its own 
grounds—about twelve hundred 
acres —and between it and 
Lisbon lay twenty miles of pock- 
marked, rutted roadways, some 
almost impassable. A drive to 
Lisbon was an expedition. 

My father, to whom all engines 
purred and grovelled, took this 
daily in his stride. Swaying, 
bumping, bounding behind the 
wheel, holding (it seemed at 
times) the car together by sheer 
will-power, he would urge the 
shuddering vehicle up banks and 
over pot-holes at what appeared 
@ suicidal speed ; a speed which, 
he would patiently explain to 
terrified passengers, he could not 
slacken for fear of losing momen- 
tum. His negotiation of the 
familiar ups and downs had 4 
swing to it, a dash, a rhythm— 
one could lose oneself in my 
father’s driving; it suspended 
all thought—like a thundering 
sonata ; it was a headlong battle 
between him and the road and 
one which, it seemed to my 
mother, left the road beaten and 
a-quiver. 

This explained the number of 
cars parked in garage and stable; 
seven in all, of varying degrees of 
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respectability. On an average, 
three of these might be in run- 
ning order, the rest undergoing 
some form of internal surgery. 
Spare parts were manufactured 
on the premises with much anvil- 
clanging and bellow-blowing, and, 
after a short period of trial 
and convalescence, the invalid 
—whole but shaky—would be 
urged once more upon the road. 

This also explained the com- 
parative isolation in which my 
mother lived. Friends who drove 
out from Lisbon under their own 
steam were apt to say ‘“ Never 
again,” and on future occasions 
allow themselves to be marooned 
at the nearest railway station 
until rescued, at my father’s own 
risk, in one of his demon cars. 

There was a closed sedan for 
my mother in which she could 
be driven by the chauffeur. 
Eugenio’s technique was different 
from my father’s (my mother 
was convinced he passed every 
second at the wheel in silent 
prayer) and his responsibilities 
greater. Once when the car 
stopped for no ascertainable 
reason and rather far from home, 
Eugenio broke down and cried. 
He cried at his failure to deliver, 
intact and in time, such an awe- 
inspiring combination as my 
father’s best car and newly ac- 
quired bride. My mother, who 
could not at that time speak 
Portuguese, cried too at her 
inability to comfort Eugenio. 
There was an emotional scene in 
which both wrung their hands 
in their respective languages. 
I forget how, there being no 
service stations, they eventually 
got home. 

At first my mother did not 
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attempt to hide her intolerance 
of local hygiene. As far as 
personal cleanliness was con- 
cerned, she could find no fault. 
Body linen, washed in the spring, 
dried in the sun, and ironed with 
great charcoal irons, was changed 
daily: a shirt might well be 
patched but never, even by the 
humblest labourer, twice put on. 
Yet she could not help feeling 
hen feathers and olive oil to be 
inadequate treatment for a burn ; 
and that a group of old women, 
‘“‘ sewing ’’ furiously on an imag- 
inary ball of string, were unlikely 
to effect much improvement in a 
sprain—especially as the sufferer 
sat glumly by excluded from any 
part in the operation. 

And diagnosis was weak: one 
man, with a black and swollen 
ankle, was carefully ‘‘sewn’’ by 
a group of elderly neighbours, 
and, not responding to treat- 
ment, was ‘sewn’ again. There 
still being no improvement, the 
good women in a fever of pro- 
fessional frustration gave him a 
sewing to end all sewings—all 
night they went at it and part 
of next day. When at last, 
exhausted, they laid down their 
needles, the patient still obstin- 
ately persisting in his loud com- 
plaints of pain, they gave up. 
They washed their hands of 
him. His relations, greatly 
puzzled and deeply upset, assisted 
him to a cart, and, at his own 
urgent request, drove him away 
to the hills, where he insisted 
there dwelt a wise man in whom 
he had true faith. It was a long 
and tiring journey and the hut 
of the wise man hard to locate. 
When at last they found him and 
the bandages had been taken off, 
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the wise man stared hard and 
long at the injured foot. “ But 
this has been sewn,’’ he said 
irritably ; ‘‘ what ignorance—it’s 
a break, not a sprain!’’ And he 
sighed wearily as he dragged up 
a stool: ‘‘ Now I’ve got all that 
to unpick. ...’’ According to 
the patient, his pain lessened 
with every “ stitch’? removed, 
and the final treatment, to my 
mother’s surprise and slight dis- 
comfiture, proved miraculously 
successful. 

All the same, she looked 
up the word “germ” in the 
dictionary and delivered little 
lectures. She would have done 


better to save her breath. They 
were polite but puzzled, as if by 
a hint of unexpected weakness in 
a mind they were beginning to 
respect. So she learned to com- 
promise, prescribing two aspirins 


and one Our Father for a head- 
ache caused by the Evil Eye; 
and suggesting that a sufferer 
from heartburn should bow 
three times to the moon before 
tossing off a glass of bicarbonate 
of soda. As her cures worked, so 
her prestige increased. 

Inflated by her success in the 
field of medicine, she began to 
tackle slightly graver problems 
such as occurred when Manuel, 
an under-gardener, threatened to 
shoot two of “ the young ladies 
of the house ’’; if neither would 
have him, he was reported to 
have said, he would shoot both. 
Manuel was an underhung, ape- 
like creature with great arms, 
and my mother quailed a little 
inwardly as she sallied forth to 
tackle him. The “ kitchen ’’ was 
in a flutter and she was con- 
scious, a8 she made her way 
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down the steps to the garden, 
of unseen faces peering excitedly 
from windows in the tower. 

As he slowly straightened him. 
self and she saw, under the brutal 
brows, the dog-like humility of 
the long-lashed eyes, all the care. 
fully prepared threats of police. 
men, arrest, imprisonment for 
life sank out of her mind. She 
heard herself saying, with what 
she was pleased to recognise as a 
fair degree of sternness, ‘. . . and 
if you should shoot even one of 
them, your master and I would 
be very angry, very angry in- 
deed.” 

Manuel, she heard later, had 
withdrawn his threat ; not from 
compunction, but “ out of re 
spect for the house.”’ 


Towards the end of summer, 
when the woods were tinder-dry, 
there would be fires. The cry 
would be heard in the valley—a 
far-carrying wail. 

“Hush,” my father might say 
at dinner, laying down his fork. 
Then clear, but distant, we 
would hear it— 

““O fogo-0-000. . . . O fogo-0- 
o-o ’’—a banshee sound, like the 
baying of wolves. 

In a second, all was bustle; 
one ran to the telephone ;. others 
to the tower—‘‘ Over towards 
Fonte Santa... coming this 
way!” 

The girl at the telephone ex- 
change acted as liaison. Land 
feuds and personal animosities 
were suspended as news flew 
back and forth between neigh- 
bours. 

From the tower a glow might 
be seen or sometimes the blaze 
itself. My father would pull on 
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some old clothes, and the cars 
would race out into the darkness. 
Sometimes my mother would go 
too, in the oddest assortment 
of snatched-up garments. She 
would squeeze into the car with 
the men and hold on like grim 
death while it plunged and 
lurched over rocks and heather. 
No need for head-lights as they 
approached the blaze; every 
twig and stone stood in a dancing, 
quivering clarity of nightmare 
light. 

They would, at length, have 
to abandon the car and pant 
along on foot, cutting branches, 
as they went, with which to beat 
out the flames. Ahead, outlined 
sharply against the glow like a 
string of marionettes, a line of 
demon figures swayed and rolled 
in frenzied rhythm as_ they 
beat upon the underbrush; my 
father’s men, his neighbour’s 
men, and every other able-bodied 
man from within a radius of 
several miles. 

Pine trees, with a rush and a 
roar, seemed absorbed rather 
than burned; torpid smoke, 
crackling with sparks, moved 
dully across the stars. ... 

Once it was over, the last 
smouldering gleam stamped out, 
there was a great darkness. 
Where to tread ? In which direc- 
tion lay the best route home ? 
The skyline itself had altered. 
With the fire as a beacon, 
lighting the countryside, men 
had run, climbed and jumped 
across furze, rock, and brook— 
like moths to a candle, heedless 
of hurt. Few had stayed for 
lanterns ; many did not possess 
them. Now, sweaty and ex- 
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hausted, each must find his 
laboured way home across path- 
less ground known only to shep- 
herds and swineherds. 

My mother often spoke of this 
sudden aftermath and the anti- 
climax of the slow trek home. It 
was then that clothes were ripped, 
faces torn, and ankles cut; not, 
as might be imagined, during 
the excitement of the fire. She 
always felt it, as she stumbled 
carwards beside my father, to 
be vaguely symbolic. 

But she could not foresee 
another fire, one that was to 
burn for a week; an almost 
famous fire, achieving for itself 
@ small column in the London 
‘Times’; a fire that was fought 
day and night by all the men of 
the locality in order, during his 
absence abroad, to save my 
father’s house. 

It was checked just in time, a 
question of yards. When my 
father came back among them, 
distributing his thanks and lar- 
gesse, they were proud and happy 
—and lived for weeks in the 
satisfying glow of extraordinary 
achievement. 

How could they know that the 
bottom had fallen out of ship- 
ping? That the house, about 
to pass out of the family any- 
way, was insured for thirty-five 
thousand pounds, a sum which 
at that moment might have 
saved my father’s fortunes? As 
he distributed gifts he could 
ill afford, he reflected somewhat 
ruefully on the faithful servitors 
who had so loyally struck down 
the hand of Fate, outstretched 
for once to help him. 

Fate did not try again. 





CANADIAN WANDERINGS 


BY M. D. 


ON a happy, hot thundery 
day in July last year I drew 
my last pay packet from the 
big department store in Toronto, 
where I had sold clothes on 
commission for ten hectic weeks, 
and walked out into the street 
with that lightness of heart 
brought by hard work rewarded 
and unknown joys ahead. At 
considerable risk, for I was 
completely unknown to them, 
hospitable cousins had sheltered 
me while I made my fortune— 
seven hundred dollars in ten 
weeks—and, at even greater 


risk, had lent me money to buy 
a large American motor-cycle. 


Such generosity is rare even 
among Canadian cousins, so it 
was with some reason that I 
blessed Canada and all her 
subjects as I started the machine 
and my journey. 

For half an hour I worked 
my way through the traffic out 
on to the great Queen Elizabeth 
highway (which will eventually 
run all the way from Niagara 
to Montreal along Lake Ontario 
and the St Lawrence River), then 
settled down to a steady fifteen 
miles an hour above the official 
speed limit of fifty. Thirty 
miles of double track road, an 
industrial town. wooden farm- 
houses, and summer cottages 
(in Canada even a_ten-bed- 
roomed house is a summer 
cottage if you only use it for 
week-ends in the summer-time) 
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and an occasional small town 
flashed by ; the evening midges 
began to come out, pattering 
against my face, so I drew into 
a newly built ‘‘ Motel ’’ for the 
night. These are the response 
of enterprise to the enormous 
volume of tourist travel on the 
roads—separate self-contained 
huts of one or two bedrooms, 
bath or shower, and verandah, 
and with parking space along- 
side. With their gardens and 
trees and brightly painted wood- 
work, they make an attractive 
and extremely practical over- 
night stop for the tourist. 

Up early, I was quickly 
on the road, following Lake 
Ontario’s northern shore through 
little towns and farmland to 
Kingston at the head of the 
St Lawrence River, where I 
turned due north for Ottawa. 
Here the scenery became wilder 
and, I think, more typically 
Canadian, winding through 
rocky broken country covered 
with spruce and fir and dotted 
with innumerable lakes, pools 
of startling blue against the 
dark green of the trees. I| 
travelled fast, and soon after 
mid-day bustled through the 
capital to the residential area 
of Rockcliff, where I was to 
stay with distant cousins, and 
where, as I had anticipated, 
I was wonderfully entertained. 
That night we went to a play 
performed by a distinguished 
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cast, who had been in Ottawa 
for some weeks, and on whom 
as a foundation a group of 
enthusiasts were attempting to 
found a national theatre; judg- 
ing by the high standard of the 
performance and the great roars 
of applause from a full house— 
seated on hard chairs in a most 
unluxurious hall—I think and 
hope that this attempt to fill 
a serious gap in Canada’s life 
will be successful. 

With that reluctance to leave 
that was to become habitual, I 
started late the next morning 
and rolled slowly along in the 
sunshine into French Canada. 
I am blessed with an almost 
unlimited supply of Canadian 
cousins, and [ was due to meet 
one that evening, staying in a 
palatial new sky-scraper hotel 
in Montreal. Now, when I used 
to dismount at the end of 
the day my appearance belied 
me, bearing no resemblance to 
the fairly well-dressed English 
gentleman [ like to picture 
myself, and so it was with some 
difidence that I wandered 
through the vast shop-fronted 
hall and asked for a room— 
army boots clattering on the 
marble floor, battle - dress 
trousers and trench-coat oily 
and battered, my face a 
mortuary, my hair a cemetery 
for insects. After a whispered 
conference [ was told the hotel 
was full. I rang my cousin: 
he was out. I longed for a bath 

The professional sleuth 
would scarcely have recognised 
the scruffy figure with a card- 
board box who disappeared into 
the “ gentlemen ” in the smart 
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young man who emerged some 
ten minutes later and booked 
a room for the night. As I 
hummed cacophonously in a 
foot of steaming water, I pon- 
dered with mixed feelings on 
the value of appearances— 
perhaps the army was right 
after all. 

Montreal is confusing in its 
many different aspects ; coming 
from the calm, self-assured, 
almost Victorian atmosphere 
of Ottawa, it is as though one 
had entered a new world. Side 
by side with the spacious 
academic calm of McGill Uni- 
versity, one finds sky-scrapers 
and bustling American shop- 
ping streets; Edinburgh rub- 
bing shoulders with New York. 
Taxis straight from the Champs 
Elysées, with battered mud- 
guards and a stream of French 
emerging from the driver’s seat, 
hurtle past, competing vocifer- 
ously with sleek American 
monsters and horse-drawn cabs 
of the Cairo “ gharri” type. 
From the cosmopolitan centre 
of the town, one may go down 
to the docks where labourers 
in berets and blue overalls work 
conversationally in the French 
style, or up into the rich, quiet, 
residential area of Westmount, 
where water is always playing 
on the lawns and national differ- 
ences are submerged in a leisured, 
civilised life. 

I have little to tell of the three 
delightful days I spent in Mon- 
treal—dancing, swimming, sight- 
seeing and just idling—except 
for one rather exceptional even- 
ing. There is a pleasure cruise 
from Montreal down the St Law- 
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rence River through Quebec and 
up the Saguenay, a northern 
tributary running into the wild 
beautiful country of the Lauren- 
tians. Some friends were going 
on the steamer, and we started 
the trip with them, intending to 
get off at Sorel about forty miles 
down-stream. We left at sunset, 
the great river running silver 
between the islands, and a sense 
of peace settled on the little 
pleasure steamer. The green of 
the shore faded to a dark line, 
and lights began to twinkle in the 
soft air. Inside there were the 
usual entertainments, dancing 
and ‘ horse-racing,’”’ but on the 
deck all sense of time and space 
floated away in the warm summer 
breeze. It was with a shock 
of awakening that we suddenly 
found ourselves alongside the 
quay at Sorel at about 11.30, 
and then as we wandered into 
the little town we began to 
wonder whether we were not 
still dreaming. For we were 
3000 miles away in a provincial 
town in southern France; late 
as it was, the whole population 
was in the place, the men sitting 
at the café tables on the pave- 
ment, talking and sipping their 
wine; a knot of boys and girls 
laughing and flirting under the 
trees, and quite young children 
shouting and playing in the 
street. Here was France—and 
after two hundred years in a 
strange land British rule had 
altered nothing. Even their lan- 
guage, they assert, is unchanged 
by time—though to the mere 
Englishman it would seem that 
Paris must have changed her 
speech very swiftly to create 
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such a vast difference even ip 
two hundred years ! 

As we stood waiting for the bus 
to come and take us back to the 
new world, it seemed to me 
strangely hopeful for the future 
of international co-operation that 
the Federal Government of 
Canada works as well as it does, 
Two civilisations, two languages, 
two religions virtually unmixed 
geographically, have succeeded 
in merging themselves into one 
nation by compromise and free 
association. Dozing dreamily in 
the bus, I wondered whether 
they would have given us café- 
au-lait and Croissons for break- 
fast if we had spent the night in 
Sorel ; I expect they would. 

The next morning I moved on, 
leaving the province of Quebec 
and heading straight across the 
American State of Maine for New 
Brunswick. Currency restric- 
tions limited one to ten American 
dollars, and it was with some 
trepidation that I struck out 
across four hundred miles of 
cousinless territory, the more s0 
as the first rumbles of discontent 
came from the motor-bike that 
morning, when the sump base 
plate dropped off, luckily still in 
Canada. After that things went 
well again, and I travelled for 
two hundred miles, almost alone, 
mostly on unpaved roads, through 
big rolling country. Occasional 
little farms and country stores, 
and every twenty or thirty miles 
a petrol pump, reassured me that 
other human beings sometimes 
moved in the immense stillness 
among the trees, a stillness that 
was broken only by the sounds 
of running water. In the late 
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afternoon I came out on a big 
road, and followed it towards 
the North-East till it grew dark, 
when I ate a great plate of fried 
clams and tumbled into bed, too 
tired to stay awake. But fried 
clams, on top of three hundred 
and fifty miles of bad roads, 
brought me ten hours of appall- 
ing motor crashes, and it was 
almost with relief that I got 
into the saddle next morning 
and rode on. Quite early two 
misfortunes occurred : first, the 
part of the exhaust-pipe con- 
taining the silencer dropped 
off and rolled under a lumber 
truck’s wheels, and then I lost 
my way, following, for an hour 
or more, a bad road, which sud- 
denly disappeared without more 
ado into a lake. Rather dis- 
gruntled I turned round, stopped 
for a moment to spend my last 
dollar on petrol and a chocolate 
ice-cream, then set out for the 
frontier, making a noise like a 
machine-gun section. It was 
with some relief that I rolled 
down the hill to the Customs 
at Calais (pronounced ‘Callous”’ 
in American), stopped for the 
cursory examination, and then 
was back in Canada again. 

It was a perfect July day, with 
| a cool breeze off the Atlantic, 

which thrust its blue sparkling 
waters, like fingers, far into the 
dark green of the spruce-covered 
shore; one of those days when 
it is a physical pleasure merely to 
be alive. As I rode up the coast 
through St Stephen, St Andrews, 
and St George (names which 
evoke so aptly the godly endeav- 
our of the first settlers) and so 
came to St John, I felt a strange 
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sense of home-coming, of belong- 
ing to the land; perhaps it was 
my great-grandfather’s blood 
stirring within me, for he re- 
emigrated to England from St 
John in 1870. Perhaps, more 
prosaically, it was only the 
reaction to the breath-taking 
beauty of the scenery and the 
knowledge of the warmth and 
kindness of the welcome my 
Canadian cousins would have in 
store for me, a welcome that had 
already made my arrival in the 
bleak sunshine of April a home- 
coming rather than a first taste 
of a strange land. And so I knew 
it would be again. 

That evening in the little 
wooden house at Hampton, 
twenty miles north of St John, 
cousin Amy produced the idea of 
the canoe trip. Dr McKintosh, 
“ Mister ”’ to all his friends, was 
taking a party down the St John 
River starting above Frederic- 
ton, and Amy’s granddaughter 
Joanie, who was going on it, 
thought that she might talk him 
into letting me go, too. What 
did I think. I thought it 
sounded wonderful. 

And so the next day saw 
Joanie and me jolting over the 
thirty miles of bad road to 
Mister’s house on the long-suffer- 
ing and now loudly complaining 
motor -bike—long-suffering be- 
cause Joanie, though only 154, 
is very grown up, even her weight 
is great for her years, and the 
bumps were very bad. But we 
arrived in one piece at the little 
house in the backwoods where 
Mister spends those summer 
months during which he is not 
in a canoe. I had been briefed 
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on Mister; he is, among other 
things, a great authority on 
American Indians, their history 
and folk-lore, and it is from 
his original canoeing trips doing 
research on their camps and 
-hunting areas that his annual 
trips for young people have 
grown. Well-informed sources 
put his age at eighty-three, and 
he is reputed to stand on his 
head in a canoe on the river once 
@ year, though this I unfor- 
tunately missed. By general 
consent, he is a great guy. And 
so it was a pleasure in itself to be 
weighed in the balance by those 
amused light-blue eyes, and not 
to be found wanting. Could I 
cook? Could I put up a tent ? 
Could I swim half a mile? Well, 
I could try! ‘Saturday morn- 


ing, seven o’clock at St John 
Station. See youthen.” <A firm 


grasp of the hand, a roar and a 
cloud of dust and everything was 
settled. 

On Friday night we went into 
St John to stay with Joanie’s 
other grand-parents, equipped 
with only the minimum camping 
kit ; it did not seem very much, 
but Joanie assured me that I 
should only want the clothes I 
stood up in, things to eat with, 
and a bed-roll—bathing trunks 
also, of course, the conventional 
dress of the party. The excellent 
hospitality of the evening car- 
ried me through the agony of 
getting up at six in the morning 
on the only rainy day of the 
summer, and brought me, with 
my enthusiasm only slightly im- 
paired, to St John Station, which, 
true to the reputation of railway 
stations, is one of the few really 
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God-forsaken spots on earth. A 
rainy day lasts for ever, and 4 
day of travelling and expectation 
also, and it seemed several 
months later that we reached 
our starting-point, a little place 
called The Barony, thirty miles 
north of Fredericton, the sleepy 
capital of the province. 

The mountain of canoes, 
paddles, tents, bed-rolls, boxes of 
tinned food and kitchen utensils 
was soon off the truck, and baked 
beans, sausages, and bread and 
jam disappearing in formid- 
able quantities. Volunteers (and 
there were plenty of them this 
first night before the routine 
fatigue parties of three cooks, 
three waiters, and three dish- 
washers were established) set the 
camp and kitchen in order. A 
little sleepy conversation round 
the fire, and then the boys and 
girls separated, each to sleep in 
their own barn kindly loaned by 
a friendly farmer—at least the 
weather-wise did, for there was 
a heavy shower that night, and 
those who slept under the stars 
were sadly disillusioned at four 
in the morning about the romance 
of Canadian summer nights. 

But the sun shone in a clear 
sky next day, and, for that 
matter, for the next two weeks. 
Except for a few odd incidents, 
I can, even so short a time as this 
afterwards, no longer separate 
one day from another of that 
perfect fortnight on the big river 
and its tributaries and its neigh- 
bouring lakes. Up early in the 
freshness of the morning, the 
three cooks for the day would 
prepare breakfast, while the rest 
washed and swam in the river, 
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and then we would all eat, sitting 
on the ground, always so hungry 
that the simple food tasted very 
good. While the tin plates and 
mugs were washed and stacked 
in their box, camp would be 
struck and the canoes packed— 
two to a canoe, bow and stern 
paddler, and in the middle bed- 
rolls and kitbag, and a tent or 
one of the kitchen boxes. It was 
a skilled task ; too much weight 
forward and the canoe will not 
respond to the stern paddler’s 
steering; too much weight on 
one side or too high and there 
is grave danger of capsizing. 
This is a highly undesirable 
occurrence ; your load is your 
food and your bed, and neither is 
improved by immersion, let alone 
the likelihood that you will 
dive in vain to try and salvage 
them. To the beginner, whether 
he be sitting in the canoe for the 
first time, wobbly and precarious 
yet still dry, or whether he be 
paying the penalty for the rash 
assumption that canoes are stable 
craft, some such catastrophe 
seems inevitably ever imminent. 
Yet no one has ever upset a loaded 
canoe on one of Mister’s trips— 
unloaded ones are fair game; 
the fear of breaking a record was 
thus added to my visions of bed- 
less, foodless days, until, quite 
soon, the canoe had become my 
home from home. 

When all was ready, the canoes 
pushed off, sixteen or seventeen 
dashes of red and green and blue, 
across the sparkling breadth of 
the river ; sometimes life would 
be quiet and soft and lazy, and 
we would drift down-stream, 
bodies slowly blackening in the 
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sun, voices carrying sleepily 
across the glare of the water. 
Sometimes we would have to 
battle till our arms and backs 
and legs ached, fighting our way 
up a fast-flowing tributary or 
into the teeth of a stiff breeze 
across a lake. Or again we would 
be forced to get out and walk 
our canoes between the rocks of 
a rapid, soaked and stumbling, 
yet happy and tired and laughing 
all at once. Twenty or thirty 
miles of paddling, with a swim, 
lunch, and a rest in the middle, 
was a full day’s work, and we 
would be glad to see Mister look- 
ing about for a good camping 
ground for the night. As soon 
as the canoes were aground, the 
two big tents would be put up 
—protection against the rainy 
night, which only came once to 
catch us all unawares in the open 
—and the cooks would go to 
work on the supper. Cooking 
was not complicated; done in 
the Indian way—the Indians 
apparently only boil their food, 
or so I deduced—the kitchen 
range consisted of two forked 
sticks three or four feet long, 
stuck in the ground about two 
yards apart, and across them 
another stick, from which hung 
the cooking buckets and kettles, 
on top of a hot, but not blazing 
fire. To the ordinary civilised 
man our food might have seemed 
dull and a little stodgy; to us 
it was superb; but, then, every- 
body should be much hungrier 
than he normally is. 

After supper we would lie and 
talk or read, or even play light- 
hearted bridge, until it grew 
dark ; the camp-fire would grow 
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into a great roaring mass and 
then be allowed to die down 
slowly. It was then that Mister 
would sometimes be prevailed 
upon to tell us of Indian folk-lore 
and of pioneering days in the 
province; one of his reminis- 
cences was, I think, that it was 
my great-grandfather who was 
the last man to shoot a moose 
within the city limits of St John. 
Only the occasional exasperated 
slap of some mosquito-persecuted 
unfortunate broke the spell of 
the crackling fire and the kindly, 
wise voice. I wish I had not 
been so hypnotised by the peace 
and the warmth as to bring away 
only a vague impression of what 
Mister told us of the Indians’ 
age-old way of life and their early 
contacts with the settlers. But 


—so to bed; I cannot describe 
myself as lying, thoughtful, long 
into the fresh summer night 


under a galaxy of stars; in 
retrospect I seem to have done, 
but it would be a monstrous 
perversion of the truth to say so. 
For, in reality, I would roll in my 
blankets until I was comfortable, 
and then it would be morning. 
We spent two days in Frederic- 
ton for the Centennial week 
celebrations, and watched the 
speed-boat and yachting races, 
the gymkhana, the floats, and 
the crowd in the main street, 
and even did some very artificial 
manceuvres for a film on New 
Brunswick. We visited a chil- 
dren’s summer holiday camp, 
where a small girl committed the 
crime of embarrassing me beyond 
words by asking me for my auto- 
graph in front of a large crowd— 
for which I was unmercifully 
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teased for days. But these ex. 
cursions into civilisation were 
interludes in our real life on the 
river, and we felt almost out of 
place among properly dressed 
human beings. Only too quickly 
the days of sun and water, of 
paddling and swimming went 
by, and I had to leave. Already 
I was three days overdue in 
Toronto, and so I packed my 
things and went on my way, sad 
with the finality of my going. 

I hitch-hiked the remaining 
eighty miles down-river to St 
John, tightened the nuts and 
bolts on the machine that looked 
excessively loose, said good-bye 
to Cousin Amy and her daughter, 
and set out, still liable to pay 
horrible penalties for the noise I 
made. With the optimism of 
youth and great faith in the 
durability of the human body 
and American vehicles, I wired 
that I would be in Toronto, 
nine hundred and fifty miles 
away, in two days’ time. Hope 
is a great thing. 

This time I was making for 
Toronto by the shortest way, and 
that meant six hundred and fifty 
miles in the States, across Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
New York. My _ conscience, 
luckily, was looking the other 
way as ten American dollars 
went into the toe of my boot, 
and, perhaps more fortunately, 
the Customs did not look there 
either, but only at the te 
legitimate American and fifteen 
Canadian dollars in my wallet. 
Even thus fortified, I felt uneasily 
as though I was setting out t 
swim the Channel without quite 
the necessary qualifications and 
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with no boat to pick me up if 
I began to fail. The first day 
was uneventful ; I crossed Maine 
from east to west and arrived 
in the evening in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
For the last two hours of day- 
light I wound upwards beside a 
swift river and came out at dusk 
on a plateau near Mt. Washing- 
ton. From it there was one 
of those vast panoramic views 
which we do not have here in 
England. Range upon range of 
hills, purple against the light 
greens and shadowed blues of 
the evening sky, encircled the 
little wooden hotel; distance 
ceased to have meaning and 
there came that sense of infinite 
space, peculiar to the mountain 
and the desert areas of the world. 
I should have savoured that 
moment longer; it would have 
made a fitting end to a wonderful 
trip, but I did not know what 
was coming to me, and so did 
not make the most of those last 
minutes of peace. I just gazed, 
wondered a moment, and then 
_ ate and slept. In the night, the 
little gods (or devils) who live in 
machines turned against me. 
_ The motor-cycle started be- 
having like a jumpy horse in the 
morning, responding most jerkily 
to encouragement ; I found she 
ran better with the lights on, and 
80 [ humoured her. The scenery 
was beautiful, but then the main 
spring of the saddle broke and 
[ became too uncomfortable 
to look at scenery. I was glad 
to get to Burlington on Lake 
Champlain and take the two- 
hour ferry to the other side. 
That cost three dollars and left 


me only seven. It was a won- 
derful day—and seven dollars 
should carry a man over one 
hundred and fifty miles. But 
the machine would not start at 
all on the other side, and it was 
only with the help of a fat and 
obviously inveterate onlooker 
that I pushed her up a steep hill 
and cajoled her into life on the 
way down. No garage knew 
anything about motor-cycles for 
about ten miles. The battery 
was low—therefore no lights, 
and progress only by fits and 
starts, and more fits than starts. 
It was lunch-time when she 
finally turned a deaf ear to 
all my entreaties, luckily only a 
mile outside a fair-sized town. 
I pushed three hundred pounds 
of unwieldy motor-cycle a very 
long mile up a gentle grade, in 
the heat of the day, to the 
“Indian” agent, but though 
an agent he was no expert. I 
ate 80 cents and paid him two 
dollars and a half to charge my 
battery for two hours, clean the 
plugs and points, and take the 
Switch system down to see if 
there was a fault there. Luckily 
[I had to wait for the battery, 
because it took him two hours to 
put the switch together again. 
However, she went—one hundred 
and thirty miles to go and four 
dollars left. It was four o’clock. 

The saddle was very uncom- 
fortable and the horn fell into a 
river rather unexpectedly, but 
things went well for thirty miles. 
I climbed up into the Adirondack 
Mountains to Lake Placid, where 
they hold the ski contests. Then 
the ammeter began to register a 
discharge. The next large garage 
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revealed a link missing from the 
dynamo-chain. I went to every 
shop and garage in the town, I 
even tried bicycle-chain links— 
all in vain. I planned to charge 
the battery and then try to 
make the frontier, but in the 
course of the evening a friendly 
mechanic had the misfortune to 
wreck the working of the clutch. 
I ate half a dollar and, with a 
rather bad grace, paid the garage 
@ dollar for labour ; it was dark 
and so I looked for a bed—that 
could not be had for less than 
a dollar and a half, paid in 
advance. My total assets were 


a discharging, clutchless motor- 
bike, one valid dollar, and some 
worthless Canadian currency. 
With the fluency of desperation, 
I besought restaurant - keepers 
and shop-owners to change five 
Canadian dollars for me; it was 


like trying to persuade Devon- 
shire yokels to change roubles 
into sterling. At eleven o’clock 
a Roman Catholic priest took 
pity on me, and with my new 
riches I went to a restaurant 
for a meal. Even so, I cannot 
say I slept well that night; I 
was lonely and rather afraid. 
Up at six-thirty, I discovered 
by pure chance how to mend 
the clutch, and by nine o’clock 
I was on the road with full 
battery, petrol and oil tanks, 
and stomach. I was down to 
two dollars again, and there 
was still ninety miles to go. 
After five miles the main chain 
snapped; I had a spare link 
and soon learned how to 
mend it. Twenty miles later 
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it broke again and I used my 
last spare link. I wondered 
how long the battery would 
last, and whether the chain was 
likely to go again. I held my 
breath for sixty miles, and to 
my great surprise nothing else 
went wrong and I crossed the 
frontier at one o’clock—feeling 
like a prisoner of war reaching 
neutral territory. 

The agent in Kingston applied 
a first field-dressing to the bike’s 
wounds and [ set out again. 
Fate had only one more shock 
in store for me. Coming out of 
the town of Oshawa on to the 
Queen Elizabeth highway, only 
twenty miles from home, I was 
in rather a hurry. I took two 
right-angle bends at about forty 
miles an hour, and accelerated 
as I left the thirty-mile limit 
behind. As the speedometer 
touched seventy, a great black 
bonnet appeared beside me and 
the wail of a siren came through 
the engine’s roar. I am afraid 
I laughed as the two large police- 
men approached me; after all 
I had been through, I was being 
wailed at like a gangster in an 
American film; it was too 
much. The laugh was a mis 
take; they said I was going 
forty-five, and you get fined 4 
dollar a mile over thirty. But 
I had the last laugh; [I stil 
owe the local magistrate fifteen 
dollars, because I was no longer 
@ motor-cyclist, no longer 
Canada, no longer had evel § 
fifteen dollars by the time the F 
wheels of officialdom had rolled F 
as far as me. 
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EXTREME ORIENT. 


BY ANNE SWINTON LEE. 


I NEVER really meant to go to 
Indo-China ; in fact, a few days 
before I set foot on board the 
ship that was to take me there, 
the idea had never seriously 
crossed my mind. 

During the war I was an 
ambulance driver in the French 
Colonial Army, and served in 
France and Germany, but as 
soon as fighting in Europe ended 
I was demobilised and returned 
home to England. My feelings 
when [ left the French Army 
were mixed: on the one hand, 
I was joyful at the prospect of 
living as a civilian in peace-time 
conditions for the first time in 
> my adult life; on the other, I 
was sad to leave my friends 
| and abandon an existence which, 
_ in its perpetual movement and 
_ irregularity, had been nearer to 
| that of a gypsy than a soldier. 
| Nevertheless, my pleasure at 
going home outweighed my 
_ sorrow, and I certainly never 
_ again expected to find myself in 


| khaki. 


' A few months later I heard 
_ that the Division I had been 
with was being sent out to the 
This meant that I 
» should be parted from some of 
' My dearest friends for three 
» years—long enough to put a 
| heavy strain on the closest rela- 
| tionship when one is young; it 
» also meant that a few of them 
_ Would be lost to me for ever, 
because not all would survive 


the ordeal that was before them. 
I resolved to go to Marseille and 
see them off, and I took with me 
the few things that I would need 
for a week’s absence. 

Marseille at its quietest must 
still be one of the most animated 
towns in the world, but, with 
its population increased by a 
French expeditionary force on 
the eve of embarkation and by 
American troops on their way 
home, it became a riot of agita- 
tion. The people thronging the 
main street were like a football 
crowd on a Saturday afternoon ; 
the restaurants and cafés were 
the scenes of continual violence 
and animal spirits; the whole 
town, like a vast ant-heap which 
had been roughly stirred up with 
a stick, seemed at the peak of 
some nameless and overwhelm- 
ing excitement. 

I sailed into the heart of this 
whirlpool clinging to a man who 
clung to another, who, in his 
turn, clung to a trolley-bus. My 
friends, when I found them, were 
wearing the familiar blue forage- 
cap, adorned with an anchor, 
but they had collected other 
equipment as well, which was 
strange to me—mosquito-nets, 
anti-insect mixtures, and un- 
becoming sun-helmets. As [ 
looked at it all and listened to 
them talking, their imagined 
future of sun and bananas 
beguiled me. And as I walked 
through the town and met face 
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after face that I knew, England 
faded from my memory. I 
drowned myself in the cheerful 
folly of my surroundings and 
became a part of them. 

It was therefore more as part 
of a herd than as a thinking 
individual that I acted in the 
crazy bustle of the next few days, 
accomplishing what would nor- 
mally have been the task of 
laborious weeks. I saw my late 
C.O. and persuaded him that the 
expeditionary force would be 
lost without me. I had myself 
injected in sundry parts of the 
body. I had a series of inter- 
views and filled up an untold 
number of forms. Linformed my 
family that my week’s absence 
would be prolonged to three 
years. I was equipped with a 


terrible sun-helmet and other 
paraphernalia, as well as a uni- 


form inscribed on the shoulder 
with the promising words Ez- 
tréme Orient—words which to 
my mind suggested that I was 
some demi-goddess of the East 
rather than a speck on the face 
of the French colonial army. 
And lastly, I tramped up the 
gangway on to the French troop- 
ship which was to take me to 
Indo-China. 

So it was that I found myself 
one of five thousand hanging 
over the rails of the Pasteur, 
taking a last look at France. 
Below, on the quayside, relations 
were fluttering handkerchiefs 
sorrowiully, but on the decks 
there were few traces of gloom. 
One tough colonial sous-officier 
beside me stared down at the 
dot which was his wife and 
heartily said, ‘‘ Enfin la paix!” 
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Then a military band played 
the ‘“ Marseillaise” ; we stood 
to attention feeling suitably 
glorious. 

But glory was not the key- 
note of our trip; to a bad 
sailor—as I am—it was nausea. 
In any case, five thousand men 
on a ship are too many, and 
seventeen women in a cabin 
intended for five are far too 
many. Before long, boredom 
and discomfort would have made 
me glad to swap all the sun and 
bananas of the future for the 
reassuring sight of a London 
bus and the caress of a London 
drizzle. 

However, the voyage had 
its moments of compensation— 
though the best of these ended 
in disgrace for myself and the 
girl who shared it with me. We 
stopped at many inviting ports, 
but we were not allowed to go 
ashore; this recurrent tempta- 
tion was too much for my friend 
and me, and at Colombo it 
proved, quite irresistible. Dodg- 
ing the sentry, we hopped into 
a native boat and made our way 
to the island. 

Colombo may not be a Garden 
of Eden to those who know it, 
but to two sea-sick women the 
mere fact of solid earth beneath 
our feet made it blessed. 
Besides, to us who had come 
straight from Europe, the 
natives around presented a 
spectacle of untold fascination : 
the beggers, thrusting towards 
us their deformed limbs or 
deformed, children to touch our 
hearts and our purses, were not 
yet the commonplace objects 
they become to every traveller 
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in the East; the strange cries 
and the smells, the wares in the 
markets, even the dirt, filled us 
with more wonder than repug- 
nance. The day we spent there 
was a happy one. 

Less happy were the nights 
and days which immediately 
followed. When we returned 
to the ship we were met by 
a reception committee —the 
colonel, the commandant d’armes, 
the head of the women’s con- 
tingent, and various others— 
and the things they had to say 
to us were not laudatory. To 
make matters worse, our action 
had been embroidered out of all 
recognition during our absence ; 
for instance, we had effected our 
escape by knocking out the 
sentry with a fire-bucket and 
we had spent the day in an 
opium den. 


When the ship left Ceylon we 
were confined to our cabin in 


the sweltering heat. We were 
allowed on deck for two half- 
hour periods a day, flanked by 
guards to see that we did not 
talk to our friends or desperately 
throw ourselves to the sharks. 
The only visits we were allowed 
were from a priest, a friendly 
man who clearly disbelieved the 
graver assault and opium aspects 
of our story, and treated us with 
more sympathy than censure. 
Our confinement was supposed 
to last till our arrival in Indo- 
China, when our case was to 
be reconsidered and some dark 
punishment inflicted. But when 
only two days had elapsed, there 
came a most unexpected and 
happy development. The men 
on board whom we had served 
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as ambulance drivers formed 
a “resistance movement” and 
brought out an underground 
paper called ‘ Pasteur Libre’ ; 
this typewritten manuscript was 
circulated throughout the ship, 
appearing from nowhere on the 
captain’s plate or pinned to the 
colonel’s pants, and bore start- 
ling accounts of the two 
prisoners who were rotting to 
death on the bottom deck. 
Never, if these accounts were to 
be believed, had more innocent 
women been more outrageously 
treated. ‘Save the girls who 
saved us!” screamed the head- 
lines. 

The ‘ Pasteur Libre’ had a 
brief but lyrical career. Forty- 
eight hours after its initiation 
its mission was achieved. The 
door of our cabin was unbarred 
and we were told by stern- 
faced authorities that we were 
free and pardoned women. No 
explanation was given. 

On the voyage, one obvious 
topic of conversation was specu- 
lation on the military action 
which awaited the men in Indo- 
China. The French had lost 
control over large areas of their 
colony during the war, but the 
general idea seemed to be that 
the rebels would be easily 
quelled by the arrival of troops 
and some show of force. To 
what extent this conception was 
falsely optimistic is proved by 
the unhappy conditions that 
still exist out there today. How- 
ever, when the Pasteur dropped 
anchor at the southernmost tip 
of Indo-China, the first parties 
to leave for the shore were 
envied by those who were to 
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follow the next day; most of 
the men were very young and 
some were raw recruits who had 
never seen any fighting, and they 
were eager not to miss the brief 
clash that they anticipated. 

It seems strange and sad now 
to recall the light-hearted way 
in which, one by one, the 
batches of men set off. For a 
while they sat in open craft, 
bobbing about alongside the 
Pasteur with the sun blazing 
down on them; they shouted 
cheerful remarks up to us, and 
we, in a poor attempt to keep 
them cool, emptied jugs of iced 
drinking-water on to their up- 
turned faces. It seemed, then, 
nothing more than a gay 
adventure; but when, a week 
or so later, the hospitals were 
crowded with casualties and, 
in the months that followed, 
their numbers were increased by 
the sick as well, the gay adven- 
ture was more like a sombre 
nightmare. 

I and the fifteen other women 
who were with me, were the last 
to leave the Pasteur. In our 
batch were the Headquarters 
Staff and all the non-combatant 
odds and ends of the army. 
My companions and [I were a 
little disconsolate as we sailed 
up the Mekong River. In 
Europe we had been ambulance 
drivers attached to some bat- 
talion in the field, and we 
had had vast contempt for all 
other women who served in the 
division, except for the nurses. 
Now, through a new ruling, the 
divisional ambulances were to 
be driven by men only, the 
work being considered too 
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arduous for women. Of course 
we had known this before 
leaving France and that we 
had only been accepted for 
service in the East in other 
capacities, but we had preserved 
a hope that, by some miracle, 
the powers that be would 
change their minds, and that 
our ambulances would be 
restored to us on arrival. Sail- 
ing up the Mekong with the 
Staff, parted from our friends 
in the battalions, we relinquished 
this hope and our hearts sank 
as we for the first time squarely 
faced our new status. 

The réle allotted to me, as the 
only Englishwoman of the party, 
was to do liaison with an Indian 
Division which had come to 
Indo-China for the purpose of 
disarming the Japanese. In 
this capacity I was established 
most comfortably in Saigon’s 
biggest hotel. It was believed 
that I should enjoy my new 
job because the position entailed 
more glory than that of an 
ambulance driver (as such, [ 
had been an Other Rank) and 
because I should be with my 
fellow countrymen. The first 
consideration was a complete 
misjudgment—in every way I 
preferred my grubby days of 
driving to the polished routine 
of Headquarters; and_ the 
second was not less so, because 
what better reason is there for 
going abroad than to escape 
for a while one’s compatriots ? 
It therefore happened that 
whenever I met my friend of 
the Colombo escapade or any 


of our ex-colleagues, it was: 


always to lament our lost 
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ambulances and to plot for 
their recovery. It is odd how 
childishly attached one may 
become to a vehicle; I remem- 
per choking with rage when I 
saw my precious ’831 being 
driven by strange hands, with 
new dents in her mudguards 
which only I had the right to 
inflict. 

However, the world that I 
found myself in was so different 
from everything I had hitherto 
known that I had little time 
for regret. I soon had my fill 
of sun and bananas, but the 
East had greater marvels and 
sufficient variety for me to have 
spent ten years in perpetual 
discovery. And if the natives, 
the landscape, the religion, the 
plants, the animals, the art, and 
the myriad other aspects of this 
new world did not provide 


excitement enough, there was 
always the war. That, too, was 
unlike anything we know in the 


West. It was a sinister war: 
men who wandered alone into 
shops in the heart of the town 
would not reappear; primitive 
weapons were used, like poisoned 
arrows and ludicrously simple 
but effective booby-traps; for 
the most part, the enemy wore 
no uniform and it was impossible 
to know friend from foe. 

It was a country I should 
dearly like to have known free 
from war. Rich in natural 
resources—above all, in rice— 
and with immense tracts of land 
uncultivated and hardly ex- 
plored, it must have been a 
splendid place to live in once. 
Saigon itself, though called 
“Paris of the East,’’ has little 
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to offer. The clothes worn 
there by the French and adopted 
by some of the natives, are some- 
how indicative of the whole town 
—a tawdry, out-of-date imita- 
tion of the West. It is possible 
to enjoy oneself there with the 
usual forms of civilised enter- 
tainment, but to know Saigon 
is not to know Indo-China. 
However, I was _ fortunate 
enough to get away from it on 
many occasions, first by being 
ill and being sent off to vari- 
ous places on convalescence; 
secondly, to my great joy, by 
being transferred from the 
dignity of my Headquarters job 
to the humble post of a truck- 
driver. 

As a truck-driver, I was at 
the disposal of cooks, police- 
men, priests, or of any de- 
partment requiring my services, 
and consequently my vehicle 
was loaded with pigs, prisoners, 
or corpses according to the 
order of the day. Escape from 
the town on to the baking 
plains of the rice swamps, 
through the dense jungle or 
over mountains which crouched 
like strange beasts, brought a 
wide range of adventures. 
Stuck in a bog, my truck was 
hauled out by elephants. 
Breaking down while I was alone 
with some pigs meant spending 
the night in a native hut 
where my host had never heard 
of a country called England. 
But as ridiculous incidents 
often make the biggest impres- 
sion on my mind, I have a 
vivid memory of the day when, 
slowing up behind the staff 
car of a particularly formidable 
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general, I hooted, and my hooter 
stuck. In the panic of the 
moment it did not occur to me 
to stop, and I followed him 
noisily through a town till, 
observing his shaking fist, an 
astonished military policeman 
waved me to a halt. I heard 
more of that later. 

One of the nicest places I 
went to was the hill station 
of Dalat, where I was sent 
on convalescence. For those 
suffering from the heat of the 
low country, one of the purest 
joys of Dalat is lying in bed 
and being grateful for blankets. 
Arriving there exhausted in 
mind and body, I became aware 
of a magical recovery which 
seemed to grow in me minute 
by minute. Soon, I was able 
to ride the tough little hill 
ponies and even follow timidly 
in the wake of a tiger hunt. 
When I left, by air, I put a 
packet of butter in my over- 
coat pocket, for butter was 
unknown in Saigon; but I was 
never to eat it, because in the 
quick change of climate during 
our few hours’ flight it seeped 
into the coat and there remained 
as a greasy memento of my 
holiday. 

Then, once more on convales- 
cence, I had the experience 
which, alone, would have made 
my travels in the East supremely 
worth while. This was a visit 
to the ruins of Angkor. My 
appreciation of ruins is not very 
developed, but no one who sees 
these relics of the ancient Khmer 
civilisation can remain proof to 
their spell-binding effect. The 
two main ruins are Angkor 
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Vat and Angkor Thom, but 
other structures, smaller though 
equally beautiful, are scattered 
in the forest over an area of 
nearly sixty square miles. They 
were built some time between 
the eighth and _ fourteenth 
centuries, but they were 
abandoned in the fifteenth 
century and only re-discovered 
less than a hundred years ago 
by the French naturalist Henri 
Mouhot. 

If my main object in going to 
Angkor had been to get well, 
it would have been the wrong 
place to go to; for the heat was 
appalling and it was damp at 
the same time. Mosquitoes as 
big as houseflies moaned round 
my bed, and the frogs were 
deafening after rainfall. But, 
two miles away and towering 
over the forest, were the five 
towers dominating Angkor Vat, 
and as soon as I was well enough 
I set off to explore it, going 
there in what the French call 
a pousse-pousse, a bath-chair 
pushed by a muscular native 
on a bicycle. 

The great temple is surrounded 
by a moat and approached by a 
causeway. Passing under an 
archway and then over paved 
terraces, I entered its labyrinth 
of corridors and chambers, 
mounting tier upon tier high 
up to the sky. It was silent 
inside except for the drip-drip 
of dirty water and the occasional 
shuffle of bats which clung 
to the ceiling. Great stone 
Buddhas that would dwarf any 
man followed me with their 
singular, all-seeing blind eyes 
as I wandered through patches 
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of brilliant sunshine into inky 
darkness or weird shadows. 
Climbing higher and higher up 
the steps, which were large and 
even at first and then danger- 
ously steep and narrow, I gained 
the topmost storey and gazed 
down at the intricate architec- 
ture of the building and away 
over the forest to where other 
structures reared up through 
the trees. 

I silenced my guide, whose 
chatter was incessant and in- 
comprehensible, and told him I 
would rather be left alone to 
explore. He understood, but 
wherever I went he dodged in 
my wake or popped up with a 
grinning face from behind some 
serenely smiling Buddha. This 
did not surprise me, because I 
had been told how jealously the 
natives guard their ancient 
monuments; any visitor rash 
enough to try and remove a 
piece of a shrine, or even take 
away a@ loose stone in remem- 
brance, is lucky if he escapes 
unscathed. 

I cannot begin to describe the 
statues of Buddha, of idols with 
innumerable heads and arms, of 
lions and elephants and dancing 
girls and the ever -recurring 
theme of the great serpent 
“Naga,” or the intense beauty 
of the architecture—made more 
splendid by surroundings where 
nature seems to have surpassed 
herself in excessive creation. 
Such a description in the space 
of a few paragraphs would be 
overweighted with superlatives 
and become meaningless. I can 
only hint at the impression I 
received as I wandered from 
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Angkor Vat to Bayon nearby, 
to the Palace and to the lesser 
temples. It was as though I 
had stepped right out of life, 
beyond the borders of reality, 
into a world of no space or time, 
where consciousness of personal 
significance melts as it might 
before God. Yet, if one could 
only conquer that feeling and 
reharness one’s mind to lines of 
distinct thought, what a feast 
for the imagination the spec- 
tacle presented! Whose hands 
built that temple, now half 
hidden by the roots and branches 
of trees? What mind inspired 
those benignly smiling faces 
carved on nearly every stone 
of Bayon? What were the 
men and women like who walked 
in the splendid palace? What 
caused their sudden flight, and 
how was it that these towns and 
temples fell into disuse? But 
how happy it is that all these 
questions are shrouded in mys- 
tery ; for once one is presented 
with wonders which cannot 
be scientifically or historically 
undressed in cold explanation. 

My visit was all too short, 
but I remember Angkor with 
clarity as though I had seen it 
last night—last night in a dream. 
Like a dream, its influence 
lingers hauntingly, so that 
suddenly some little everyday 
detail reconjures it before my 
eyes. And again, like some 
place dreamed of, with no 
existence in reality, I think of 
it as though I could never 
return, and blame myself for 
not having seen, heard, felt, 
more vividly than I did. 

It was fitting that the few 
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days I spent at Angkor were 
among the last that I spent in 
Indo-China, because they left 
me with a deeper impression of 
the true grandeur and mystery 
of the country than I might 
otherwise have gained. Going 
abroad as part of any army in 
war-time makes it exceedingly 
difficult to be objective about 
one’s surroundings—impossible 
unless, a8 in my case, one is 
able to escape now and then 
from the confines of military 
life. Then only do things fall 
into their proper place, because, 
where an army must adapt its 
surroundings to itself, an indi- 
vidual can adapt himself to 
his surroundings. At Angkor, 
though a few friends went there 
with me and our uniforms served 
to remind us that our freedom 
was transient, that did not 


blind us to the knowledge that 


we were foreigners and that the 
natives were our hosts. 

Thus, though memory tends 
to cheat and merge the good 
and the bad of the past into a 
single, rosy picture, if I look 
back honestly I see two separate 
aspects of my short life in the 
East, the one as a foreign 
traveller, the other as part of 
an army. The first is a happy 
memory —the second is far 
less 80. 

War blights any country, 
however admirable it may 
normally be, so that soldiers 
sent there for the purpose of 
fighting can hardly be expected 
to appreciate it. But by far 
the biggest burden for the men 
I was with was the undecided 
policy in France which guided 
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their campaign. This not only 
meant unnecessary hardship for 
them through ill equipment, 
but it also deprived them of any 
of the usually moral compensa- 
tion of war. In Europe, war 
had had its glory, and the 
wounded or bereaved had felt 
that they suffered for a worthy 
cause, but for the young man 
who lost a limb in Indo-China 
or the mother who mourned a 
son killed there, there was 
no such inspiration. Public 
opinion in France and, worse 
still, authoritative opinion was 
divided over whether or not 
the campaign had an honour. 
able cause, whether it should 
be stopped or whether it should 
be fought to the bitter end. 
It seems hardly credible, but 
I remember one young man, 
shortly before he was killed, 
receiving a letter from his 
family telling him that they 
were subscribing to a fund in 
aid of wounded Annamites. 
And this was by no means an 
isolated instance. 

As non-combatants, I and 
the women with me were less 
affected by these unfortunate 
circumstances; we had gone 
to Indo-China as volunteers and 
I, at least, cannot pretend that 
it was a sense of duty that had 
sent me there. But for a com- 
batant with his life at stake, 
particularly if he had _ been 
conscripted, it was a sorry state 
of affairs and produced much 
resentment and generally low 
morale. As for the women, 
though there were few of us 
who regretted having gone out 
East, there were also few who 
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did not before long wish to go 
home. For one thing, the 
climate in the south was such 
that civilian women from Europe 
always remained indoors during 
the hottest part of the day; 
naturally, our work prevented 
us from adopting this custom 
and sooner or later most of us 
became ill. Then again, for 
rather different reasons to the 
men, we too lacked the inspira- 
tion we had had in Europe; 
there, as ambulance drivers, we 
had felt we were doing work 
particularly suited to our sex, 
but in Indo-China—especially 
for the eight of us who drove 
trucks—it was quite obvious 
that any man would have been 
more competent. 

My three years’ contract for 
service in the East was curtailed 
after ten months, because I was 


il. So came my second de- 
mobilisation, a second and, this 
time, final round of good-byes. 
But the difference this time was 
that I was not leaving my 
friends at the end of a job, but 


at the beginning of one; the 
future for them was uncertain. 
Some of them said, “ Give my 
love to France,’”’ rather sadly. 
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“Give my love to France”. . . 
those were also the words of an 
Annamite friend of mine; her 
husband was with the rebels 
and all her sympathies were 
with his cause because to her 
it was the cause of freedom— 
yet she had been educated in 
France and she could not hate 
his enemies. 

It is easy to leave a country 
physically, and the break is 
clean and rapid if you go by air, 
as I did from Saigon. But, 
staring down at Indo-China 
below me, I had the feeling 
that much of me still remained 
there. It was only by vowing 
that I would one day return 
that I could release my mind 
from what was already the past 
and let it rush forward to 
Singapore and on, on to 
England. Even so, I still feel 
that the East, disbelieving my 
vow, held something of me in 
hostage. But that, I think, is 
the inevitable price of travel- 
ling; each new land which 
can claim you utterly for a 
little, claims a part of you 
always, leaving with you a 
restlessness that can never be 
satisfied. 
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AT the moment the mystery 
of Russian policy is unsolved. 
What is, however, fairly certain 
is that a change of tactics was 
ordained and that this, like all 
such changes in Soviet Russia, 
was carried through with speed 
and without explanation. It 
would seem that the Politburo 
was making an effort to adjust 
itself to the patent failure of the 
Berlin Blockade and to other 
circumstances, not all of which 
were adverse. The change may 
explain the recent retirement of 
Mr Molotov to a position of 
greater dignity but less responsi- 
bility. He was not disgraced 
or repudiated, because the 
policy which he pursued is still 


unhappily the policy of his 
country. On the other hand, 
if a new method were to be 


adopted, someone else would 
have a better chance than Mr 
Molotov of presiding over it 
successfully; or at least of 
persuading the statesmen of 
Western Europe that the change 
had real significance. 

That this is so was also 
indicated by Mr Vyshinsky’s 
behaviour at the opening session 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference. Without abating any- 
thing of the old intransigence, 
he did not bang the table; he 
did not even discharge his 
tirades against Western policy 
and practice with his usual 
vigour. He put on the act of 
a man of principle seeking an 
accommodation, but conscious 


of the serious differences be- 
tween him and his colleagues, 
This first false spring, however, 
was followed by a return of 
winter. In the next phase Mr 
Vyshinsky was his old obstruc- 
tive self again, challenging every- 
thing, conceding nothing, and 
scattering charges of baleful 
designs among his colleagues. 
So, with the passing of the first 
politenesses, the sessions offered 
the familiar spectacle of the 
impact of an irresistible force 
upon an immovable mass. Not 
an inch of movement could be 
observed, and the world began 
to despair of anything approach- 
ing a meeting of minds. Then 
came another swift and un- 
expected change. The snow 
melted and the sun came out— 
a fitful wintry gleam, it is true, 
but offering the promise of 
fairer weather. 

All this may have been the 
course prearranged for the 
negotiations; or it may have 
been that Mr Vyshinsky was 
impressed by the growing im- 
patience of the other Ministers. 
They had indicated pretty 
plainly that they were busy 
men, with no time for tantrums ; 
and that they had another 
assignation at Luxemburg which 
they did not mean to miss. As 
this was a meeting of the 
Brussels Treaty Powers, when 
the chief item on the agenda 
was to be Defence, Mr Vyshinsky 
may have taken the hint. At 
any rate, after the Luxemburg 
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interlude, the conference closed 
on a note of modest achieve- 
ment. The principles of an 
Austrian Peace Treaty were 
agreed, and while Germany is 
no nearer political and economic 
unity than she was before, the 
old machinery of Four-Power 
control was set in motion again. 

Three events, besides the 
failure of the Berlin Block- 
ade, may have contributed to 
this change in Soviet tactics. 
The successes of the Chinese 
Communists have been a re- 
freshment for sore eyes in 
Moscow and indicate a promis- 
ing line of lesser resistance in 
the East. Mr Stalin may not 
exactly be hoping, as ‘ Punch’ 
suggested, to make up on the 
swings what he has lost on the 
roundabouts, but the collapse 
of Kuomintang offers solid 
advantages in the present and 
infinite hope for the future. 
For the present it will seriously 
embarrass the French in Indo- 
China, the British in Malaya, 
and the Dutch in Indonesia. 
In Indo-China Viet Minh is 
staffed almost entirely by Com- 
munists. In Malaya Chinese 
of the same persuasion are 
behind the troubles. In Indo- 
nesia the native Communists are 
the most serious element of 
resistance to the Dutch. If an 
actively hostile is substituted 
for a passively friendly govern- 
ment in the north, the help that 
has been trickling through to 
the insurgents in all three 
countries may become a rush- 
ing stream ; and the frontiers of 
Indo-China and Malaya are not 
at all easy to seal off. Then 
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there are the neighbouring states 
of Burma and Siam, where the 
Communists are also energeti- 
cally at work. In the whole 
of this area the overthrow of 
Kuomintang is likely to present 
interesting and (from the Soviet 
standpoint) advantageous com- 
plications for the Western 
powers. On a long view, of 
course, the situation is much 
more serious. If the population 
and area of China are added to 
those of Russia and the states 
controlled by Russia, something 
like a third of the population 
and area of the world will be 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Two other circumstances were 
unfavourable. The position in 
the satellite states is much less 
satisfactory from the Russian 
point of view. The little peoples 
are becoming restive under 
Soviet control. Tito of Yugo- 
slavia is maintaining his inde- 
pendence. Although professing 
to be an impenitent Communist, 
he is no longer taking the orders 
or accepting the rebukes of 
Moscow. He seems to be with- 
drawing his support from the 
Greek rebels, and to be look- 
ing hopefully to the West for 
encouragement and sustenance. 
What Melancthon once termed 
“the monstrous and implacable 
hatreds of the theologians ” are 
anzmic stuff compared with the 
spirit shown in Cominform’s 
correspondence with Tito. The 
religious trials in Hungary and 
Bulgaria have been disappoint- 
ing: they have deceived few 
people inside those countries 
and even fewer outside. In 
all the satellite states there 
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is an insistent demand for 
goods which the Soviet Union 
has so far failed to supply. If 
they cannot get them from the 
East, they will try to get them 
from the West. But this is to 
“play with the gypsies in the 
wood.” If the door is opened 
to British and American 
merchandise, dangerous ideas 
may enter too; and Com- 
munism can only flourish in an 
intellectual vacuum. 

We know something about 
what is happening in these 
countries, but very little of 
what is happening in Russia 
itself. It is believed, however, 
that the course of recovery is 
not running as smoothly as was 
expected. Targets of produc- 
tion are not being reached, 
shortages of every kind per- 
sist, life remains difficult, and 


although the most long-suffering 
people in the world are unlikely 
to show their disappointment 
very actively, further demands 
upon them will not be enthasi- 


astically received. Probably 
this state of affairs has also had 
its effect upon thinking in the 
Kremlin and had something to 
do with the change of tactics. 
Meanwhile in Western coun- 
tries the feeling is growing 
that Russia has been playing 
a game of bluff and has no 
intention of precipitating a 
crisis at present; that she has 
plenty of men, as always, but 
not a great deal of the substance 
of a modern army; and that 
her economy was more badly 
shattered by the war than has 
been supposed. This feeling is 
illustrated by the current story 
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of a legendary conversation 
between two Russians, one an 
optimist and the other a pessi: 
mist. The optimist rubbed his 
hands and said— 

“In five years we shall have 
seven atomic bombs. Then al] 
we need do is to time them to 
go off at the same moment, 
pack them into suitcases, and 
leave a suitcase in each of the 
seven principal cities of the 
United States.”’ 

As the pessimist still looked 
dissatisfied and unhappy, the 
optimist added, with a touch 
of impatience: ‘ What is the 
matter? Don’t you believe that 
in five years we shall have seven 
atomic bombs ? ” 

“Oh yes,’’ replied the pessi- 
mist. ‘‘ No doubt we shall have 
the bombs. But what about 
the suitcases ? ”’ 


Italy’s former Colonies are 
still in that uncomfortable place, 
the melting pot. The United 
Nations rejected by the narrow 
margin of one vote the Bevin- 
Sforza compromise, which like 
all such compromises gave n0 
one what he wanted, but was 
thought to be just acceptable 
to those who were chiefly con- 
cerned. Between the South 
Americans, who are traditionally 
sympathetic with Italy, and the 
Arabs, who are feeling very sore 
about Palestine, the voting was 
pretty even, and the other 
parties, some of whom were not 
especially interested in the fate 
of the Colonies but had ulterior 
motives, produced this unfor- 
tunate result. 

It is unfortunate because it 
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leaves another unsettled prob- 
lem to ruffle international feel- 
ings and to take up the time 
of the United Nations. It is 
also unfortunate because the 
Colonies themselves badly need 
a settlement. Libya, Eritrea, 
and Somalia are none of them 
self-supporting. They all have 
deficits and adverse trade 
balances. Even Libya, which 
was the granary of ancient 
Rome, can no longer feed itself. 
At present the Colonies are 
living expensively from hand 
to mouth, the hand being 
British and the mouth, of course, 
African. Up to date the bill 
for the British taxpayer totals 
nearly twelve million pounds. 
What all the territories need 
is a long-term economic policy. 
In these days when—if we are 


to believe Lord Boyd Orr—the 
world is entering upon an era 
of famine, even those lands 
which hitherto have been re- 
garded as too poor to repay 
cultivation on a large scale 
must be brought into use. If 


Libya, for example, cannot 
become @ granary again, at 
least it might be turned into a 
meat and wool producing area 
such as has proved profitable 
in the dry lands of Australia. 
But an enterprise like this 
requires long and careful plan- 
ning and a certain amount of 
capital expenditure, and neither 
can fairly be expected from 
a Inilitary administration under 
notice to quit. 

It is true that the rejection of 
the Bevin - Sforza compromise 
has led to an improvement in 
the relations between the 
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British and the Arabs, which 
had become very strained 
through the expectation that 
Tripolitania would be handed 
back to the Italians as a last 
and not unimportant vestige 
of Mussolini’s African empire. 
But sooner or later a solution 
will have to be found; and it 
will tax the ingenuity of the 
statesmen to discover one that 
will neither bring the Arabs out 
of their tents into an open 
revolt nor send the Italians back 
into theirs in a fit of sulks. 


Mr Attlee, like Colonel Pride 
in rather different circum- 
stances, has had a purge. He 
asked for the resignation of 
the five Parliamentary Private 
Secretaries who, in spite of a 
three-line whip, voted against 
the Government on the Ireland 
Bill; while simultaneously the 
National Executive of the 
Labour Party expelled two 
members from its ranks. 

The Parliamentary Private 
Secretaries may not take their 
sentence too tragically, although 
the position they have forfeited 
is one that is regarded as the 
anteroom to ministerial office. 
Although a Parliamentary 
Private Secretary is generally 
@ young man of promise, his 
duties are arduous without 
being either remunerative or 
spectacular. He is his Minister’s 
aide-de-camp or, a8 some would 
prefer to put it, his fag. He 
must produce the right papers 
at the right moment, run 
errands, answer the telephone, 
and see that his master is in 
time for his political engage- 
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ments. Although he is not 
under the ministerial obligation 
to support the Government on 
all occasions, a rather higher 
degree of loyalty and discipline 
is expected of a Parliamentary 
Private Secretary than of the 
ordinary member of the Party. 
Nor are his services rewarded by 
the dignity and emoluments of 
office. These will come later 
when he has given proof of his 
reliability and efficiency ; when 
he has served his term and 
“polished the handle of the 
big front door’’ to the general 
satisfaction of his seniors. At 
least one Parliamentary Private 
Secretary in the present Parlia- 
ment decided that the distant 
prospect was not worth the 
pains and quitted the post of 
his own accord. It may there- 
fore be suspected that some at 
any rate of Mr Attlee’s five 
victims are not altogether sorry 
to get rid of their unpaid drudgery 
and to recover their independ- 
ence. By the test of former prac- 
tice their punishment is not 
excessive. They have lost their 
jobs, but will continue to receive 
the whip. 

When a party is returned to 
power by a very large majority, 
discipline is always difficult to 
maintain. The Whips are in- 
clined to overlook lapses from 
loyalty which would be more 
gravely regarded if the Gov- 
ernment’s position were pre- 
carious. Over the Ireland Bill 
the Government was never in the 
slightest danger of defeat: the 
support of the Conservatives 
ensured them against that. But 
on several occasions during this 
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Parliament numbers of Socialist 
members have either abstained 
from voting at all or have voted 
against the Government, and the 
Prime Minister decided — with 
some justification — that the 
moment had come to call a halt, 
So the headmaster gave the fags 
a mild birching, largely in order 
to encourage the other boys to 
mind their manners in the future; 
while sixty-seven other trouble- 
some fellows (who had voted 
against the Ireland Bill or the 
Atlantic Pact, or both) were 
told they really must not be so 
naughty again. 

It was a different matter with 
Mr Zilliacus and Mr Solley. 
Each of them has had a long 
career of indiscipline both in- 
side and outside Parliament. 
They not only voted, when 
they liked, against the Govern- 
ment; they also compromised 
it by appearing at continental 
gatherings in the guise of 
members of the Labour Party 
and there expressing opinions 
completely contrary to those of 
their leaders. Mr Zilliacus is a 
sincere, likeable, though incor- 
rigibly wrong - headed person, 
whose departure many of his 
former colleagues are regretting. 
Mr Solley, on the other hand, 
goes unlamented into the wilder- 
ness. Both may solace them- 
selves with the reflection that in 
1939 Sir Stafford Cripps suffered 
@ similar punishment; and it 
has not noticeably affected his 
political career. 

The expulsions were timely, if 
not overdue. They emphasised 
the growing conviction among 
Socialists that they cannot afford 
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any longer the presence of fellow- 
travellers in their parliamentary 
train. These crypto-Communists 
were always a liability, and lately 
have not troubled to conceal 
their contempt for their nominal 
colleagues. They will do less 
harm a8 open enemies than they 
have done in the assumed réle of 
the “ candid friend.” 

About two years ago a Parlia- 
mentary delegation was invited 
to visit the legislature of one of 
the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. Just before it was due 
to leave, and when every place 
in it was filled, a high authority 
from the country which was 
offering its hospitality intimated 
that three gentlemen of the ex- 
treme Left, whose names were 
given, should be included in the 
party. The message added that 
special letters of invitation had 
been sent to the persons con- 
cerned. After some cogitation 
and consultation, an attempt 
was made to persuade the inter- 
lopers tosend back polite refusals. 
One of them agreed to do so, 
but the other two men insisted 
on going. Transport was especi- 
ally arranged for them by their 
hosts, and when the delegation 
atrived the interlopers were con- 
sistently accorded the highest 
honours. They were given the 
best rooms in the hotels; at every 
possible opportunity they were 
called upon to make speeches ; 
and whenever they did speak, 
the newspapers gave especial 
prominence to their words, while 
giving no prominence at all to 
the words of the other members 
of the party. Since these in- 
cluded one or two distinguished 
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Parliamentarians, this preferen- 
tial treatment was not exactly 
popular with the delegation as a 
whole. One of the visitors thus 
favoured was Mr Piratin, from 
whom no more was hoped and 
no less was expected. The other 
was Mr Solley. 


The House of Lords has not 
always been very clever in deal- 
ing with the manceuvres or 
encroachments of its legislative 
sister. The classic example was 
that of 1909, when Lord Lans- 
downe fell headlong into Mr Lloyd 
George’s trap and persuaded the 
Peers to reject the so-called 
People’s Budget, mainly because 
it incorporated a land tax which 
today would be thought so 
innocuous as to be negligible. 
Thereby Mr Asquith’s Govern- 
ment got a fresh lease of life and 
the House of Lords forfeited its 
absolute veto on legislation—this 
last being something which could 
hardly have remained indefin- 
itely, but need not have been 
lost quite so soon. 

By contrast, Lord Salisbury’s 
proposal for dealing with the 
Iron and Steel Bill is exceedingly 
adroit. The House of Lords will 
not reject it; it will amend it, 
but will insist @ V’outrance upon 
only one of its amendments, that 
which postpones the vesting date 
from ist May 1950 until 1st 
October in that year. Practically 
and physically the change would 
mean little. No one supposes 
that by 1st May so vast and com- 
plicated a transfer as is contem- 
plated could be carried out. 1st 
May (despite the indignant denials 
of the Front Bench) was only 
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fixed as the vesting date because 
it will precede the General Elec- 
tion. If the Socialists should 
win this, no real delay will have 
been caused by accepting the 
proposal of the Lords and no 
harm will have been done— 
unless it be harm that the 
“boys”? will have got their 
“‘ jobs ”’ a little earlier than they 
may have expected. On the 
other hand, if the Tories should 
win, they will find it easier to 
“ unscramble ”’ the work of their 
predecessors. In other words, if 
the Bill is the people’s choice, its 
operation will not be delayed by 
a day ; whereas if the Tories are 
right and the people do not want 
any more nationalisation at pres- 
ent, the amendment ensures that 
the decision can be reversed with 
@ minimum of dislocation. 

For the Government to refuse 
the amendment may be inter- 
preted as showing a lack of con- 
fidence in the popular judgment ; 
but there is not much doubt that 
they will reject it. Having made 
their plans and even passed a 
Parliament Bill for the obvious 
purpose of putting the Iron and 
Steel Bill through in the life of 
this Parliament, at this late stage 
the Government is unlikely to 
reverse its policy. How far their 
refusal will adversely affect their 
electoral chances is a matter for 
dispute. The action of the Lords 
is designed to compel them to 
fight the Election on the Bill, 
whether or not the amendment is 
passed. No doubt the Socialists 
will try to treat the whole ques- 
tion as settled, to change the 
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subject, and to talk about the 
future ; but the Tories may not 
allow them to escape so easily, 
In fact, the Opposition appears 
to have scored a tactical success 
such as has rarely fallen to them 
in this Parliament. 


Countless books have been 
written in criticism of Commun. 
ism, but most of them are by 
men who are not and have never 
been Communists ; still less have 
they been in the inner councils 
of the Party. There were, of 
course, the voluminous works of 
Trotsky, but he stayed a Marxist 
to the end. His quarrel was not 
with Marxism, but with Stalin- 
ism, which he represented as a 
dastardly attempt to dilute the 
pure milk of the word with an 
infusion of raw Georgian spirit. 
Indeed, Trotsky’s real trouble 
was simply that Stalin had ousted 
him from power and driven him 
into exile. His was the rage of 
one gangster who finds himself 
forestalled by another. 

An especial value is therefore 
attached to the little book which 
Mr Douglas Hyde has lately had 
published.! For twenty years he 
was a member of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. He 
helped to direct its policy and 
was for some time News Editor 
of the ‘ Daily Worker.’ He not 
only knows the Party’s methods, 
but has practised them himself, 
and was still practising them 
when, rather suddenly, he be- 
came a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism and at once repudiated his 
past. 





1 *The Answer to Communism.’ 


By Douglas Hyde. 


(Paternoster Publications.) 
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What are the aims of the 
Communists ? As Mr Hyde ex- 
plains, they are not always very 
easy to discern. The Marxist 
combines a complete rigidity of 
doctrine with a very considerable 
elasticity of tactics. Anyone 
who should read Mr William 
Gallagher’s little book in the 
Penguin Series might believe 
that Communism was after all a 
fairly flexible creed, that the 
Russian variety showed one form 
of it, but that the British variety 
would show quite another. That 
is for strictly British .consump- 
tion; and it is a legitimate 
inference that when the fly has 
walked into the -parlour, the 
spider will not show himself the 
benevolent host he appeared to 
be when his victim was still at 
liberty. 

For the truth it is necessary 
to turn from Mr Gallagher to the 
witings of the authorised ex- 
ponents of Marxism — Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, and Marx him- 
self. They at least make no 
secret of their beliefs and inten- 
tions. Religion, the home and 
family as we know them to-day, 
individual liberty and responsi- 
bility, private property—all must 
go. But in the course of eliminat- 
ing these institutions it is legiti- 
mate for the Marxist to make 
every use he can of what he is 
intending to destroy. For ex- 
ample, Mr Hyde recalls how 
during the Spanish Civil War, 
when he was working in North 
Wales, he realised how necessary 
it was to enlist the support of 
the local religious leaders for the 
Republicans ; so he assiduously 
and successfully represented the 
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struggle of the “‘ Reds ” in Spain 
as “a great humanitarian non- 
political cause.’’ Or he describes 
the method by which he infected 
and ultimately captured a local 
Labour Party. This process of 
infiltration and ultimate subjec- 
tion is carried out in stages. In 
the first stage every effort is 
made to establish the reality of 
a@ common cause. It is the 
technique of the United Front, 
in which the Communist agrees, 
or appears to agree, to differ with 
his colleagues for the sake of 
certain common aims. When 
the United Front has been 
formed, the second stage begins. 
Every attempt is made to isolate 
the leaders from the rank and 
file, to create doubts of the 
former’s integrity and to dis- 
credit them by manufactured 
tales about their public or private 
lives. When the old leaders have 
been driven out, new and more 
amenable men must be put in 
their place ; and so in due course 
the ground is prepared for the 
final stage, when a Karolyi goes 
and a Bela Kun reigns in his 
stead. 

The Communist starts indeed 
with an immense advantage over 
his adversaries. He has no bour- 
geois inhibitions. Truth means 
nothing to him. Every device, 
however disreputable, may be 
employed. When in this happily 
untrammelled state he is play- 
ing against opponents who still 
observe some of the rules of the 
game, he is in a commanding 
position. 

Equally timely are Mr Hyde’s 
warnings of the gravity of the 
peril that threatens the civilised 
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world. During the war the num- 
bers of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain rose to about 
sixty thousand. Today they 
have dwindled to about forty 
thousand ; but neither figure is 
any measure of the Party’s 
capacity for mischief. It is a 
cadre, able at the favourable 
moment to raise and officer an 
army. Mr Hyde believes that 
moment will come if and when 
the export market of this country 
collapses and new sacrifices are 
demanded of the people; and he 
is very doubtful of the readiness 
of the non-Communist forces to 
meet and defeat the challenge 
that will then be presented. He 
is thinking primarily of the 
Churches ; but what he says is 
equally applicable to the Trade 
Unions, of whose attitude Lord 
Vansittart has written vigor- 
ously in his latest book.1 Even 
now the tactics of the Trojan 
Horse are too often ignored and 
the fatal infiltration permitted. 
The Trade Unions can no more 
afford the continued presence of 
men like Mr Horner in key 
positions than the Church of 
England can afford the presence 
of the Dean of Canterbury in its 
midst. It is not very easy to 
get rid of a Dean; but it ought 
not to be too difficult to get rid 
of a Trade Union leader. 
Relevant to all this, and indeed 
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in confirmation of it, are the con- 
fessions of Mr Sharpley, recently 
published in the ‘Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald’ and sent in by a 
correspondent. Mr Sharpley, like 
Mr Hyde, was once one of the 
Communist elect ; and, like Mr 
Hyde, he is one no longer. He 
did not leave the Party through 
religious conversion, but because 
he had “reluctantly decided” 
that it was undemocratic in 
method, belligerent in purpose, 
and pro-Russian rather than pro- 
Socialist. He, too, tells some 
interesting stories of sabotage, 
strike-promoting, and victimisa- 
tion, in all of which he had a 
part; and his experiences show 
that the Communist technique 
is very much the same in Aus- 
tralia as it is in Britain ; or, for 
that matter, as it is anywhere. 
One of his more interesting recol- 
lections is of how he helped to 
rig the Trade Union ballots in 
order to secure the election of 
Communists to strategic positions 
in the organisation. His erst- 
while colleagues, like Mr Hyde’s, 
are exceedingly indignant at 
these disclosures, the truth of 
which of course they deny ; and 
it may be conjectured that in 
both countries the Party execu- 
tive has had a stern rebuke from 
Comintern. A Thieves’ Kitchen 
is always sensitive to the betrayal 
of its professional secrets. 





1 ‘Even Now: A Policy for Peace.’ 


By Lord Vansittart. (Hutchinson.) 
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